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Y EXPERIENCE does not go 
back far enough to qualify me to 
write a history of the College of 

Agriculture, but I am glad to meet the re- 

quest of the editor of Tus CounTRYMAN 

for a brief retrospect, the more so as the 
name of the journal was my own. My first 
relationship with Cornell University was 
in the giving ofa few lectures in the winter 
of 1887-8. At that time there was one 
teacher in the strictly agricultural sub- 
jects, Professor Roberts; Dr. James Law 

was teaching veterinary science; Dr. G. C. 

Caldwell taught agricultural chemistry; 

Professor A. N. Prentiss had the botany 

and its applications; J. H. Comstock was 

professor of entomology and invertebrate 
zoology. I became one of the staff of the 

University in the latter part of 1888, tak- 
ing up my active work at the beginning of 
1889; my designation was professor of 
general and experimental horticulture, the 
first professorship in the country, I think, 
that had only horticulture in the title. In 
July, 1888, H. H. Wing became deputy 
director and secretary of the new experi- 
ment station, having been brought from 
the University of Nebraska; he had gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1881, and in the 
years 1882-1884 had been assistant di- 
rector of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva; in 1891 he was made 
assistant professor of animal industry and 
dairy husbandry; in 1903 he became pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry,‘the chair he 
now holds; in length of service Professor 
Wing is senior member of the active staff. 

These seven persons comprised the staff 
closely associated with agriculture forty 
years ago, three of whom are not now 
living. Professor J. L. Stone, who gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1874 and who is now 
emeritus professor of farm practice, be- 
came connected with the institution in 
1897. Within a twelve-month I have 
visited Professor Roberts in California, 
where, in his 95th year, he still works on 
the land. But there were more that seven; 
for although not then officially connected, 
Anna Botsford Comstock was a pervad- 
ing spirit and she has blessed every good 
work until the present hour. 

In the period 1888-9 there were five as- 
sistants, made possible by the new experi- 
ment station funds. These were James M. 

Drew in agriculture, Wm. P. Cutter in 
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Memories of the College of Agriculture 


By Liberty Hyde Bailey 


chemistry, W. W. Rowlee in botany, John 
M. Stedman in entomology, W. M. Mun- 
son in horticulture. 

An event in the history of agriculture at 
Cornell was the coming of I. P. Roberts 
from the Iowa State College in 1874. He 
was born near Cayuga Lake, and he knew 
eastern conditions. He served 30 years, 
until I reluctantly took over the adminis- 
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trative work in 1903 for a period of ten 
years. I have always accounted it a 
privilege to succeed a man of such out- 
standing character; and now I am doubly 
happy in my successor. 

In 1896, under the presidency of Jacob 
Gould Schurman, the University was 
organized into the Graduate Department, 
the Academic Department, and the six 
colleges of Law, Civil Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Architecture, Agri- 
culture, and Veterinary; the Academic 
Department was subsequently distin- 
guished as the College of Arts and Sciences. 
In 1888, however, the College of Agricul- 
ture of Cornell University, with I. P. 
Roberts as dean, had been formed by the 
co-ordination of the departments of agri- 
culture, agricultural chemistry, veterinary 
science, entomology, botany, and horti- 
culture. It was not then a state college, 
nor did it receive funds from the State of 
New York. In his inaugural address in 
1892 President Schurman had called at- 
tention to the need of State aid for the 
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University. The first money appropriated 
by the State for college education in agri- 
culture was $50,000 in 1893 for the Dairy 
Building at Cornell University. This 
attractive stone building is now the north- 
eastern unit of Goldwin Smith Hall, and 
one may still see the pipette and flask cut 
in the stone at the northern entrance. In 
1894 the State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University was founded. It was 
ten years later that the State College of 
Agriculture was established, as the result 
of widespread discussion, and in the found- 
ing of it a major contribution was made to 
the development of agricultural education 
in this country although the history of the 
effort is not written. Before the College of 
Agriculture was established on a State 
basis, appropriations had been made by 
the legislature for extension work, prob- 
ably the first extension enterprise in any 
state under a special law and program for 
the purpose. The first appropriation, in 
1894, was $16,000, one-half to be ex- 
pended by Cornell and one-half by the 
State Station at Geneva, on vouchers 
approved by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. In 1895 and 1896 the amount re- 
mained the same; in 1897, $25,000; in each 
of the next six years, $35,000; in 1904, 
$40,000; in 1905, $50,000, and this brings 
us to the regular organization of the Col- 
lege on a state basis, for in 1906 the first 
maintenance money was appropriated, the 
sum of $100,000 for both extension work 
and regular maintenance, following the 
founding of the College two years before. 
The definite history of the new or present 
College of Agriculture begins, therefore, 
with 1904; the building went up the follow- 
ing year, and the date may be seen on the 
cornerstone of Roberts Hall. Before that 
time, however, activities in agriculture 
had become pronounced. The founding of 
Tue CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 25 years ago, 
for example, attests the pride of students 
in the enlarging enterprises. By the turn 
of the century and before, the College had 
begun to grow and students were full of 
many enthusiasms. The Agricultural As- 
sociation was active; the Lazy Club, 
Experimenters’ League, and other groups 
were in full swing. The students felt that 
they were taking their rightful place in the 
democracy of the University. I well re- 
member the pride of the agricultural stu- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION BEGINS 
The View to the Northeast from the Libe Tower Became Rather Imposing When the first 


Dairy Building Agocenes South of Lincoln Hall. The Building is now the North 


Goldwin-Smith. 


Wing of 


the Foreground are some of the Cornell Cadets in the Gay Uniforms of 


the Last Century. 


dents and the staff when A. C. King (now 
professor of farm practice) was no. 4 in 
the varsity crew of 1897, when the sweep- 
ing victories were won on the Hudson. 


S EARLY as 1893 new prospects had 
begun to take shape in the endeavor 

to realize some of the visions of the early 
days. In January of that year Dr. Law 
had made a strong statement before the 
State Agricultural Society in Albany on 
the importance of a higher veterinary 
education, and I had been asked to give a 
lecture on the needs in education for agri- 
culture. The short or winter courses were 
also started in 1893. My address was 
given in the chemistry or physics lecture- 
room before the Agricultural Association of 
Cornell University, on “Agricultural Edu- 
cation, and its Place in the University 
Curriculum.” The prospects associated 
with this theme had been the subject of 
many informal conversations and dis- 
cussions within the staff and elsewhere. 
This lecture was published in pamphlet 
form and given wide circulation for that 
time, and I think it attracted considerable 
notice. I remember the letter I had from 
Andrew Dickson White from St. Peters- 
burg, where he was then living as Minister 
to Russia, and his hope that the anticipa- 
tions of Ezra Cornell and himself might be 
realized. It was said, with satisfaction, 
that in the four departments of the College 
(agriculture, horticulture, dairy husbandry, 
veterinary science) there were 106 stu- 
dents, of whom 22 were in the regular or 
four-year course, 13 post-graduates, 23 
two-year specials, and 48 short-course. In 
agriculture two courses were then given 
(1893), in horticulture six, in dairy hus- 


bandry five, veterinary science one, agri- 
cultural chemistry three. This lecture was 
delivered before the Dairy Building was 
secured or the State had made any ap- 
propriation for agricultural education, and 
before the State Department of Agri- 
culture was established. It was stated that 


“we are simplyfeeling ourwayaspioneers.” . 


Those days seem farther away than one- 
third of a century, so great have been the 
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growth and changes of the subsequent 
years. Aside from general agriculture, en- 
larged departments were asked for dairy 
husbandry, horticulture, veterinary science 
and forestry, with floriculture (“which is 
probably expanding more rapidly as a 
business than any other agricultural 
occupation,”) and “‘a very prominent sub- 
division” devoted to roads,—the subject of 
“good roads” was then taking shape in the 
public mind and there were no tourists to 
push it; I recall a “‘good roads convention” 
that we held in Barnes Hall. In those 
days it was expected that the special 
sciences or applications of them were to be 
handled under the names of the regular 
departments, for plant-breeding, soil 
studies, and other specialties were even 
then begun; poultry was part of the animal 
husbandry, and horticulture covered what- 
ever was taught of pomology, floriculture, 
vegetable-gardening, plant-breeding, land- 
scape gardening,and some plant pathology; 
rural engineering was covered in the chair 
of agriculture. Instruction was also urged 
in the address on “farms and in gardens 
in various parts of the State,” an effort now 
known as extension work. 

With the establishment of the College of 
Agriculture on a State basis, and with the 
first regular maintenance appropriation in 
1906, the institution began to grow rapidly. 
Students came in disconcerting numbers. 
Great departments were added, as agron- 
omy, home economics, soils, poultry hus- 
bandry, plant pathology, plant-breeding, 
plant physiology, farm management, 
forestry, farm mechanics, rural education, 
dairy industry as a separate unit, and 
horticulture was divided; the word “‘agri- 
culture” went out of the curriculum. 


“WHERE DAVY RAISES CAIN” 


A Group of Facul! 
Colleges of Agriculture and Forestry. Dr. 


and Students in front of Morrill Hall in the Days when That Building Housed the 
Bailey’s Office is now Occupied by Mr. Hoy, the Registrar. 
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“Schools of agriculture’ were held in 
various parts of the State, test and demon- 
stration plats and local advisers were 
established in many places, the experi- 
ment station enlarged its scope and 
facilities, nature-study and similar work 
was taken into the public schools under the 
consent and co-operation of the State 
Education Department, the “junior nat- 
uralists,” ‘junior gardeners,” and other 
groups began to be numbered in the thou- 
sands, an Announcer was printed every 
month to keep the staff and students in 
touch with the news and many kinds of 
work, the library 
grew,farmand home 
reading -courses 
were established, 
and the publications 
of the institution 
became numerous. 
And now, since my 
day,the betterments 
and extensions have 
been so many that I 
can hardly keep in 
sight of them. 


GREAT prob- 
lem before 
the College in those 
days was a sufficient 
land area. The ori- 
ginal or Ezra Cor- 
nell farm has now 
been taken for cam- 
pus purposes. For 
some years after I 
came to Cornell the 
main part of the 
tilled farm was 
what is now the 
Alumni Field, and 
great crops were 
raised on the area by Professor Roberts. 
The main barns were on the site of the 
present Home Economics Building, and 
to the eastward to about the point of 
the Filtration Plant were experiment and 
test plats. Still eastward, on rolling and 
sloping land where the Forestry and 
Poultry Buildings now are and extending 
to the highway or crossroad was a per- 
manent grazing area that had been kept in 
prime condition through many years and 
which was known as the Roberts Pasture. 
Students who had been taken over this 
pasture and the other lands by Professor 
Roberts in memorable field trips were loath 
to see the areas appropriated for other 
purposes, even for new and large buildings. 
A little wooden dairy building stood west- 
ward from the big barns. A stock-judging 
pavilion had been erected near it at an 
expense of about $750; this building is now 
the fire-house in the bank back of the 
Auditorium. The main activities of the 
horticultural department were in a range 
of glass houses and in gardens and orchards 
and a cavernous barn, in the areas now 
covered by Schoellkopf Field, Drill Hall, 
and Veterinary College; the northern limit 
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of the domain was lines of poplar trees I 
planted just north of the present James 
Law Hall, some of which still stand. If in 
future time some person with more inquis- 
itiveness than discretion begins to excavate 
in Schoellkopf Field and its environs he 
may come on the remains of ancient 
splendor and mystify himself with labori- 
ous speculations; one of those buildings, 
that housed great activities in its day, 
cost some $600. 

Through my time as teacher the lecture- 
room of the College of Agriculture was on 
the second floor at the north end of Morrill 





TELLING THE PRESIDENT A THING OR TWO 


Dr. Bailey Seems to be Highly Amused by the Efforts of President White to Break Ground for the First 
Building of the State College of Agriculture. 


Hall, a space subsequently variously 
divided and recently occupied by Dean 
Crane as an office and by the Graduate 
School. Dean Roberts’ and Professor 
Wing’s offices were across the way, where 
the alumni representative’s quarters now 
are. My office was in the northwest corner 
on the first floor, now occupied by Regis- 
trar Hoy. Extension and other activities, 
and at one time the reading room, were 
contained in the space on the first floor 
now occupied by the superintendent of 
grounds. When I first came to Cornell, the 
chemistry and veterinary science were 
housed in a great wooden structure stand- 
ing about on the site of Goldwin Smith 
Hall; between it and Sibley was an apple- 
orchard. When the wooden building was 
taken down, Dr. Law went to the south 
basement of McGraw Hall. Naturally, 

« many reminiscences cluster around all 
those associations, but this is not the place 
or occasion to relate them. 


N MY first report to the President as 
director, for the year 1903-4, I called 
attention to the fact that less than 100 
acres of land was easily available for 
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tillage purposes, and even then three out- 
side farms had been purchased. The 
President and Trustees were alive to the 
situation, and acquisition of agricultural 
land became a vigorous policy. With the 
horizontal expansion of the institution and 
the difficulty of making classes in the 
main campus between hours, it was pro- 
posed that a plan of intra-mural transpor- 
tation be devised. This problem was at- 
tacked at various times but the plan was 
thought to be infeasible, although it 
seemed to be as legitimate as perpendicular 
transportation by means of elevators, to 
which institutions 
have now resorted. 


As early as 1903- 
4, as recorded in 
my first report, the 
number of regular 
or four-year stu- 
dents had increased 
to 77, and the grad- 
uates were 16. The 
two-year specials 
were 65, the winter 
course 134, and the 
total therefore 292. 
Attention wascalled 
to the establishing 
of “a new kind of 
special course” for 
those desiring to fit 
‘themselves for 
teachers of nature- 
study, particularly 
in its bearing on 
country life. The 
subject-matter was 
secured in the re- 
gular University 
classes, and the 
practice in the 
public schools of Ithaca. I also report- 
ed that “for several years Cornell Uni- 
versity has stood for high-grade graduate 
work in agricultural subjects, and it was 
the first of the universities to give the de- 
gree of Ph. D.” in these subjects; “it is 
the expectation that such opportunities 
will be increased, for there are special 
reasons why this university should be 
signalized for this work.” At this time the 
College was housed here and there in 
buildings on and off the campus and the 
“‘assemblies” were held twice a month in 
Barnes Hall; but there was the enthusiasm 
of newness, and the work piled up, even 
ahead of facilities. 

The registration in the autumn of 1911 
showed that Agriculture had passed Arts 
and Sibley in the number of students; the 
registrants on October 11 were 1,170. I 
never rejoiced in having the largest regis- 
tration, for I had always wanted Arts to 
constitute the largest group in the Uni- 
versity. In my report to the President for 
1908-9 I said that the time had come when 
‘“‘we must at once consider the question of 
limiting” the number of students, and had 
recommended, because of inadequate 
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facilities, that the number of students in 
the College of Agriculture be restricted to 
800. That year the students were 839. In 
my last report, 1912-13, the regular stu- 
dents had reached the great number of 
1,105 and the total registration was 2,310. 
The number of courses in the College of 
Agriculture to be given in 1913-4 was 236. 
The students continued to increase. I al- 
ways felt that the great registrations repre- 
sented an epoch, an expression of the public 
temper of the time and were not perma- 
nent, and often said that the number of 
students would in due time recede to a 
normal level; but the staff would increase 
because of the greater demands to be 
made on it for more intensive teaching, 
wider-placed and more productive activi- 
ties in the state, and for larger and more 
exacting investigation. 


T IS interesting to contrast these offer- 
ings with the instruction available in 
agriculture when the University began in 
1868-9. In that year there were 30 regular 
students in agriculture. A full four-year 
course of twelve trimesters was offered. 





N the decade ending with about 1897, 
agriculture passed through dark days 
much as it is now passing through. 
After that a revival occurred. The Col- 
leges of Agriculture began to feel this re- 
vival before it was realized by other agen- 
cies. Work in science was stimulated and 
all manner of activities began. Probably 
there was no place more ready for this 
situation than Cornell with Bailey, Rob- 
erts, Caldwell, Comstock, and Wing, and a 
group of students, few in numbers, but 
like those at present representing many 
states and countries. 

In the winter of 1902-3 the Agricultural 
Association was fertile with ideas and 
ideals. As I recall it, there were usually 
about one or two dozen students at the 
meetings, but we felt very important be- 
cause only a few years before there had 
been only half as many. 

At a meeting on March 3, 1903, it was 
decided that the former students ought 
to conduct experiments on their own 
farms and meet once a year to discuss the 
results. A committee was appointed to 
present the plan to the faculty. This was 
done at an evening meeting of the faculty. 
Approval was at once granted and the 
Experimenters’ League was formed. By 
the next fall there were 60 active and 26 
associate members. The first annual 
meeting was held in January, 1904. A 
photograph of this meeting in Tue Cor- 
NELL CouNTRYMAN for February, 1904, 
shows 39 persons present, about half of 
whom were former students who were 
farming. These meetings continued in 
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(The three-term system was the order 
when I came to Cornell.) The agricultural 
work began in the fall trimester of the 
third year; for that year it was agricultural 
and economic botany, agricultural chem- 
istry, veterinary anatomy and physiology, 
veterinary medicine and surgery, arbori- 
culture, landscape gardening. In the 
fourth year the work was agricultural 
chemistry, agricultural geology, practical 
agriculture, agricultural architecture, agri- 
cultural technology, agricultural mechan- 
ics, meteorology, together, in both years, 
with what we now call arts studies. There 
was also a course of nine trimesters or 
three years, of which the second year was 
the same as the third year of the full course 
and the third the same as the fourth of the 
regular course. A course of six trimesters, 
or two years, was also offered. The text- 
books in agriculture of those days were 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analy- 
sis, Johnson’s How Crops Grow, Gray’s 
School and Field Book of Botany, Darling- 
ton’s Weeds and Useful Plants, Thomas’s 
American Fruit Culturist, Kemp’s Land- 


The First Countryman 


By G. F. Warren 


subsequent yeais and later developed 
into Farmers’ Week. ’ 

Another proposal in the same winter of 
1902-3 was that there should be some 





“WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG” 
We Wonder if Dr. Warren Remembers that he 
Looked Like This in the Days When he Edited 
THE COUNTRYMAN. 


means of keeping in touch with each 
other after leaving Cornell. The associa- 
tion voted that a publication should be 
started for this purpose. The first idea 
was to mimeograph it, but this was too 
modest for some of the members and the 
idea shifted to a publication. In the 
spring a board of editors was elected to 
start the publication. This board in- 
cluded A. R. Mann as editor and the 
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scape Gardening, 
Anatomy of the Domestic Animals, Gam- 


gee’s Domestic Animals in Health and 
Disease. 


Gamgee and Law’s 


Professor Roberts came to Cornell, as I 
have said, in 1874, one man to teach 
agriculture. At the close of the second 
directorate forty years later, July 31, 1913, 
the total appointive staff was 305 persons, 
of whom active or full professors were 44, 
assistant professors 24, instructors 44, 
assistants 70. 


On the founding of the State College of 
Agriculture the institution naturally took 
on a new character. The prospects were 
more definitely outward to the service of 
the people, at the same time that the 
academic work was enlarged and intensi- 
fied. The State of New York became its 
campus. It has been a joy to see the 
College grow and solidify. The great need 
in agriculture and country life is more 
knowledge; this implies extensive research 
in all the fundamentals; and all this will 
express itself in ever better teaching, 
quickened welfare, and nobler prospects. 







writer as business manager; but Mann 

left the University to work on the Cyclo- 

pedia of Agriculture and the board was 
changed to G. F. Warren, editor; Christian 
Bues, as business manager; with R. W. 
Curtis, G. N. Lauman, Mary C. Shepper- 
son, C. S. Wilson, and W. R. Dunlop as 
assistant editors; and W. I. Thompson, 
L. F. Ayer, and P. E. Clapp as assistant 
managers. 

We did not yet know that it was to be 
THe CountryMaAN for no name had been 
decided upon. Suggestions were made 
by many students and professors. The 
“Cornell Farmer,” “Cornell Agricultur- 
ist,” ete. were favorably thought of, but 
the name, “The Cornell Countryman,” a 
suggestion by Bailey, was finally adopted. 

It was now named but not yet endowed. 
Bues and I subscribed $20 and succeeded 
in getting pledges for $55 from the faculty 
and students. We found that we could 
print an issue for $90. On the strength 
of this $75, a circulation of 2,000 copies 
was guaranteed and Bues set out after 
ads and Curtis for subscriptions from 
former students. 

A great deal of. credit is due to Bues for 
the success of this effort. He had to work 
to earn all his living expenses so that the 

* taking on of this extra work was no small 
task, but he seemed to thrive on it and 
grow more optimistic as succeeding gener- 
ations of business managers have done. 

The purpose of Taz CouNnTRYMAN was 
stated in the first editorial to be ‘‘to keep 
the former students in touch with each 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Law’s 
Gam- 
and 


Ea eS ee 


Makers of The Cornell Countryman 


HY does THe Cornett Coun- 
TRYMAN hold its place at the top 
of the list of undergraduate 


publications in agricultural colleges? As 
you read the following list of former ed- 
itors-in-chief and business managers and 
notice the types of work in which they are 
engaged and the responsible positions 
they are holding, you will see one of the 
reasons for its success. 

I have been asked to make a 
brief statement, from the rec- 
ords on file at the College, re- 
garding the present locations 
and occupations of these men 
who have successively had 
charge of publishing THe Coun- 
TRYMAN. An interesting article 
of several pages might be writ- 
ten about any one of anumber of 
these individuals, but space and 
consistency demand that only 
the very briefest notes be made 
on each one. The following 
notes include the editor-in-chief 
and business manager for each 
year, the name of the editor ap- 
pearing first in each case. 

’03-'04. G. F. Warren is 
head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics and farm 
management, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York. Curistian Buss 
was last heard from at Lima, 
Peru, and is probably engaged 
in some branch of mining. 

’o4-’05. C. S. Wiuson is a 
fruit-grower at Hall, New York. 
P. E. Cuapp is a farmer, River 
Road, Rush, New York. 

’05-’06. J. Extor Corr is 
head of the Coit Agricultural 
Service, 1880 Linda Vista, Pasa- 
dena, California. Ora Ler, Jr. is a 
farmer at Albion, New York. 

’06-’07. B. H. Crocueron is director 
of agricultural extension at the University 
of California, Berkeley, California. M. P. 
Jones died May 2, 1912. 

’07-’08. H. H. Scnutrz is agricultural 
statistician with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and stationed at 
Houston, Texas, Box 123. E.G. McCtos- 
KY is with G. Ober and Sons Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, fertilizer dealers. 

’08-’o9. E. L. D. Stymour is with the 
De LaMar Publishing Company, 448 
West 37th Street, New York City. The 
company publishes a horticultural journal 
and many seed and nursery catalogues. 
S. F. Witiarp, Jr. is manager of the 
Fiske Seed Company, 12-13 Faneuil Hall 
Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 

’og-’10. N. R. Peer is in the nursery 
business and also in charge of the Roches- 
ter .office.of the Federated Fruit and Vege- 


By A. W. Gibson 


table Growers. He lives at 175 Edgerton 
Street, Rochester, New York. R. J. 
SHEPARD is a farmer at Batavia, New 
York. 

’1011. S. G. Jupp is principal of the 
Vermont State School of Agriculture, 
Randolph Center, Vermont. C. F. Ris- 
saM died January I, 1925. 

"11-12. A. H. Wurre is in the piano 
business with Horace Waters & Com- 
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THE HOUSE OF THE WIDE WINDOWS 


It is Here, in the Home of The Countryman, that your Editors and 
Business Managers Smoked and Joked Lustily, and Sweated over 
Editorials and Ad Copy, Proof reading and Dummy, in the Chill Small 


Hours of the Morning. 


pany, 134 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
G. M. Burwer: teaches agriculture at 
Wyoming, Delaware, and operates a 
small fruit and poultry farm. 

12-13. O. M. Smrru is a farmer and 
secretary-treasurer of the Wolcott Co- 
operative Association, Wolcott, New 
York. B. P. JoNes is a farmer and presi- 
dent of the New York State Seed Im- 
provement Association, Hall, New York. 

13-14. F. W. Larsrop is assistant 
professor of agricultural education at the 
University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. J. J. Swirr 
is a farmer at Middleport, New York. 

14-15. E. C. Hernsoun is. Eastern 
New York representative of the Seymour 
Packing Company, Albany, New York. 
He lives at Delmar, New York. A. W. 
Witson is in the advertising business 
under the firm name of Wilson & Bristol, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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15-16. J. A. VANDERSLICE does edu- 
cational work with the Radio Corporation 
of America. His home is at 249 Fifth 
Avenue, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. B. 
W. KInnz is assistant to the sales man- 
ager of the Eastern New York division 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company, North 
Tarrytown, New York. 


’716-17.. H. S. Sisson is a poultry 
farmer at Sherburne, New York. 
P. C. Curter is in the bond 
business with L. G. Ruth and 
Company, 1804 Liberty Bank 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 

17-18. H. 8S. Sisson is men- 
tioned above. E. B. SunLivan 
is a lawyer at Suite 1864, II 
West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

718-19. Russe Lorp is as- 
sociate editor of Farm and Fire- 
side, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Donatp HoaGcLtanp 
is Western advertising represen- 
tative for Roy Barnhill, Incor- 
porated, 410 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

"19-20 L. A. WuEst is in the 
yarn business at 1013 Main 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. E. B. 
SULLIVAN is mentioned above. 

’20-’21. J. R. Fiemine is in 
charge of the office of inferma- 
tion in the extension service, 
Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A. W. Lawson is with 
the Home Coal Company, 936 
East North Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

21-22. L. A. ZEHNER is doing 
organization and extension for 
the Federal Land Bank, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. He lives 

at 1350. West Chenango Street, Syracuse, 


New York. H. A. R. Huscuke is at 
Hurleyville, New York. Formerly he 
sold feed. 

’22-’23. CC. H. Leonarp is at 507 


Orange Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
He is instructor in English at the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. W. 
F. Smira is bank teller at Livingston 
Manor, New York. 

23-24. D. S. Coox is selling for the 
Redpath Chautauqua. His permanent 
address is South Byron, New York. J. E. 
Gitmore is at Holcomb, New York, re- 
covering from infantile paralysis. He was 
formerly farming in Florida. 

’24-’25. N.G. Bump is a graduate 
student, living at 510 University Avenue, 
Ithaca, New York. A. ACKERMAN is 
manager of the poultry branch of Kola- 
meko Farms, Pittsford, New York. 

’25-'26. A. V. Tarr is manager of Car- 
lisle Hotel, Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
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Canada. L. P. Ham is in charge of the 
newsservice at the College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York. 


26-27. R. E. Zautner is making soil 
surveys on Long Island for the bureau of 
chemistry and soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. His tem- 
porary address is Box 529, Sag Harbor, 
Long Island. V. O. LinpDERMAN can be 
reached at Alleghany, New York. He was 
inspector of fruits and vegetables for the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
during the summer after graduation. 
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REVIEW of the foregoing shows 
that the editors have been attracted 
to positions in agricultural colleges and 


the United States Department of Agri- 


culture in far greater numbers than have 
the business managers. There are seven 
such editors while only two of the man- 
agers are thus employed, with one addi- 
tional in high school teaching. On the 
other hand six of the business managers 
are farmers as compared with only two 
of the editors. All but three managers 
are in business of one kind or another, 
while 15 editors are in positions requiring 
the use of writing and editorial ability 


December, 1927 


in varying measures. Apparently these 
men did not choose the editorial board or 
the business board by chance, but after 
deliberate consideration, and as a result 
of special interest and ability, which still 
show up in the occupations they are fol- 
lowing. 

The names of ten editors and four busi- 
ness managers occur in the 1926 edition of 
Rus. This is an indication of the high 
type of agricultural service being rendered 
by this group. The College may well take 
pride in the accomplishments of these 
graduates, as well as in the publication 
which they have helped to develop. 


The Faculty of 1903 


what has become of our teachers of 

1903. I also wish to say here how 
much we appreciated the sterling qualities 
of these men and women as well as the 
spirit of helpfulness and comradeship 
which they extended to us so freely in 
those early days of Tae Cornett Coun- 
TRYMAN. The following reprint from the 
Register of Cornell University shows the 
administrative and teaching organization 
of the College of Agriculture when the 
first issue of THz CouNTRYMAN appeared 
in December, 1903. 


|: this article I wish to report briefly 


The Agricultural College and Station 
Council 
Jacob Gould Schurman, President of the 
University. 
ee “4 Cornell, Trustee of the Uni- 


Leeree i ‘Bailey, Director of the College. 

Emmons L. Williams, Treasurer of the 
University. 

John H. Comstock, Professor of Entomol- 
ogy. 


Faculty 
Jacob Gould Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., 
LL.D., President. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, M.S., Director of 
the Cake ege of Agriculture, Dean of the 
Faculty and Professor of Rural Econ- 


omy. 

George Chapman Caldwell, B.S., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, ‘Emeritus, and 
Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Isaac Phillips Roberts, M.Agr., Professor 
of Agriculture, Emeritus. 

John Henry Comstock, B.S., Professor 
of Entomology and General Inverte- 
brate Zoology. 

Henry Hiram Wing, M.S., Professor of 
Animal Industry. 

John Craig, M.S., Professor of Horti- 
culture. 

Raymond Allen Pearson, M.S. in Agr., 
Professor of Dairying. 

Thomas Forsyth Hunt, M. S., D.Agr., Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy and Manager of 
the University Farms. 

Mark Verron ination’, B.S., M.A 
Assistant Professor of Economic En- 
tomolog 

George Walter Cavanaugh, B.S., Assis- 
tant Professor of Chemistry i in its Re- 
lations with Agriculture. 

Jay Allen Bonsteel, Ph.D., Professor of 

Soil Investigation (detailed from Bu- 

reau of Soils, United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture). 


By Ralph W. Curtis 





RALPH W. CURTIS 


He er Looking as Alumni 
Editor oat THE Sie COUNTRYMAN than } he is To- 
day as Professor of Ornamental Horticulture. 


George Nieman Lauman, B.S.A., In- 
structor in Rural Economy and Secre- 
tary to — Faculty of the College of 
Agricultur 

Alexander Dyer McGillivray, Ph.B., In- 
structor in Entomolo; 

William Albert Riley, P. D., Instructor 
in Entomology. 

Samuel Frazer, leideiitae in Agronomy 
and Superintendent of the Farms. 

Robert S. Northrop, B.S., Instructor in 
Horticulture. 


Other Officers of Instruction and 
Administration 

Hugh Charles Troy, B.S., M.Agr., As- 
sistant in Dairy Laborato 

John Walton Spencer, Supervisor i in Ex- 
tension De ment. 

John Lemuel Stone, B.Agr., in Charge of 
Extension Experiments. 

par W. Hall, Assistant in Cheese-Mak- 


Webster Everett Griffith, Assistant in 
Butter-Making. 

Anna Botsford Ceaniiodk; B.S., Lecturer 
in Nature-Study. 

Alice Gertrude McCloskey, Assistant in 
Extension De ment. 

Martha Van ensselaer, Supervisor 
Farmers’ Wives’ Reading Course. 
James M. Van Hook, A.M., Assistant 

in Plant Pathology in the Extension 
Department. 





Herbert Hice Whetzel, A.B., Assistant in 
Plant Pathology in the Extension De- 
partment. 

John Washington Gilmore, B.S.A., As- 
sistant Agronomist. 

James Adrian Bizzell, Ph.D., Assistant 
Chemist to the Experiment Station. 
Stevenson Whitcomb Fletcher, Ph.D., 
Supervisor of Extension Teaching in 

Agriculture. 

John Main Trueman, B.S.A., Assistant 
in Animal Industry and Dairying. 

a, ae Cee of 
Poultry Investigations. 

George Walter Tailby, Farm Foreman. 

Charles Edward Hunn, Gardener. 

The name of James Edward Rice also 
belongs in the above faculty list for 1903- 
1904. His appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry went into ef- 
fect September, 1903. This was too late 
to be printed in the Register of that year, 
but Professor Rice supported Tue Cor- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN immediately and 
wholeheartedly and has continued this 
support in his characteristic, enthusiastic, 
way to the present day. I am glad to in- 
clude him in the following alphabetical 
notes on our teachers of 1903. 


Liserty Hype Battey—In 1903 Pro- 
fessor Bailey became director of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and reorganized and 
enlarged the staff from 24 members to the 
33 listed above. For ten eventful years 
Professor Bailey guided the progress ot 
agriculture at Cornell and then, in 1913, 
he retired from all University teaching and 
administration. This fal] he has com- 
pleted 14 active years of research, travel, 
writing, and editing, during which time 
honors of many kinds have been heaped 
upon him. His hair is getting gray but his 
spirit and example are just as rugged and 
inspiring as they used to be. 

James ApRIAN BizzEtu.—Dr. Bizzell 
was one of the new additions to the staff 
in 1903. He has progressed from assis- 
tant chemist in the Experiment Station to 
professor of soil technology and is still 
going strong. His office is in Caldwell 
Hall. 

Jay ALLAN BonsTEEL.—Professor Bon- 
steel received his B.S. from Cornell in 
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1896. He went into the soil service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and from 

there was detailed to Cornell in 1903-05. 

He returned to the national soil service and 

was actively engaged in this work until 

1911. He is now on his home farm at 

Franklinville, New York. 

Grorce CHAPMAN CALDWELL.—Pro- 
fessor Caldwell retired from active service 
in 1902 and died at Ithaca, September 5, 
1907. The influence of his gentle char- 
acter will never be forgotten. 

George Watter CavanauGcH.—In 
1903 Professor Cavanaugh was assistant 
chemist to the Experiment Station. Now 
he is professor of agricultural chemistry 
and not only his chemistry, but his sense 
of humor also and his stock of funny 
stories are growing finer as the years go by. 

AnNnA Borsrorp Comstock, JOHN 
Henry Comstock.— We are very 
thankful that both Professor and Mis. 
Comstock are still with us even though 
they are not so active as they used to be. 
Professor Comstock retired in 1914. Mrs. 
Comstock has done no active teaching 
since 1922 except in the Summer School. 
A stroke crippled Professors Comstock a 
year ago and, while he has improved, he 
is still confined to bed. 

Joun Craic.—Professor Craig died 
August 10, 1912, at Siasconset, Massachu- 
setts. 

Stevenson WuitcomB FLETCHER.— 
Dr. Fletcher has been professor of horti- 
culture and head of this department at 
Penn State College since 1916. 

SaMUEL Fraser.—Mr. Fraser is now 
a prominent fruitgrower and nurseryman 
at Geneseo, New York. 

JoHN WasHINGTON GILMORE.—Mr. 
Gilmore went to China and then to Hono- 
lulu where he was president of the College 
of Hawaii. Since 1913 he has been pro- 
fessor of agronomy at the University of 
California. 

Wesster Evererr Grirrira.—Mr. 
Griffith is a prosperous milk dealer in St. 
Lawrence County with headquarters at 
Madrid. 

Water Wacer Hatu.—Mr. Hall died 
at his home in Gouverneur, New York, 
in December, 1910. He will long be re- 
membered by Cornell cheesemakers, es- 
pecially the winter course students. 


Cartes Epwarp Hunn.—Mr. Hunn 
died at Ithaca on January 4, 1926, after 
31 years of service with the University. 
He was known and loved by Cornell hor- 
ticulturists far and wide. 


THomas Forsyth Hunt.—Professor 
Hunt was professor of agronomy at Cor- 
nell from 1903-1907. He went to Penn 
State for five years and then became pro- 
fessor of agriculture at the University of 
California. He held this position from 
1912 until his death in April, 1927. 

Grorce Nieman LaumMan.—Mr. Lau- 
man is now professor of rural economy. 
His office is in the Forestry Building. Old 
students of 20 years ago will find Professor 
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Lauman a bit more substantial looking 
than he was in the lean days of 1903. 

Autce GrertrupE McCioskry.—Miss 
McCloskey died on October 19, 1915. 
Those who wish to read a rare tribute to 
her will find one written by Professor 
Bailey and printed in the Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, Volume 10, Number 1; 
September, 1916. This has been reprinted 
in Volume 17, Number 1; September, 
1923. Here Professor E. Laurence Palmer, 
the editor of the Leaflet, has brought to- 
gether a remarkable collection of articles 
under the heading “Cornell and Thirty 
Years of Nature Study in New York 
State.” Among others are articles about 
Professor Bailey, Mrs. Comstock, Miss 
McCloskey, and John Walton Spencer, 
who, as a result of this work, became 
“Uncle John” to so many thousands of 
children not only in New York State but 
also in other states and in foreign coun- 
tries as well. 

ALEXANDER Dyer McGituivray.—Dr. 
McGillivray is now professor of entomol- 
ogy in the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

Rosert Starr Norrsrvup.—In 1922 
Mr. Northrup’s address was 2442 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco, California. 

RayMonD ALLEN PEarson.—Professor 
Pearson is now president of the Maryland 
Agricultural College at College Park, 
Maryland. 

James Epwarp Rice.—Professor “ Jim- 
mie” Rice is still ‘with us as strong and 
enthusiastic as ever. 

Wiuuiam Ausert Ritey.—Since 1918 
Dr. Riley has been professor of entomol- 
ogy and chief of the division of entomol- 
ogy and economic zoology of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Isaac Puiturrps Roserts.—Professor 
Roberts retired from active service in the 
Spring of 1903. He is now in California 
with the family of his daughter, Mrs. Dane 
(Mary Roberts) Coolidge at Dwight Way 
End, Berkeley. His two sons, Perry and 
Roger, are also nearby in San Francisco 
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and Palo Alto. Professor Roberts’ eye- 
sight is failing somewhat but he gets about 
every day and he is still as hearty and 
cheerful as he has been for years past. 

Mark VERNON SLINGERLAND.—Pro- 
fessor Slingerland died on March 11, 1909. 

JoHN WaLTon SpeNcER.—For 12 years 
“Uncle John” Spencer labored in the ex- 
tension service of the College of Agricul- 
ture. Most of his work was on behalf of 
the children of the State. He quickly 
became “Uncle John” to thousands of 
children in New York State and his suc- 
cess was so great that the fame of Cornell’s 
nature study work spread far and wide. 
“Uncle John” died at Ithaca on October 
24, 1912. A splendid article on John 
Walton Spencer is written by Mrs.-Com- 
stock in the Cornell Rural School Leaflet, 
Volume 17, Number 1; September, 1923. 

Joun LEMUEL Stonre.—Professor Stone 
was in charge of farm practice until his 
retirement in 1919. He and Mrs. Stone 
and their daughter, Delia M. Stone, are 
still in Ithaca. 

GEORGE WALTER Taitpy.—Mr. 
“Daddy” Tailby has retired also. Heis no 
longer bossing the Cornell farm, but is 
still living nearby in Forest Home. 

Hueco Cxarites Troy.—Mr. Troy is 
now professor of dairy industry. His of- 
fice is in the new Dairy Building. 

JoHn Matin Trueman.—Mr. Trueman 
is president of the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

James M. Van Hoox.—Mr. Van Hook 
is now assistant professor of botany at In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Hersert Hice WHetzEt.—Dr. Whet- 
zel organized and developed our depart- 
ment of plant pathology to its present 
high standard. He is still with us as live 
and positive as ever. 


Henry Hiram Wina.—Thousands of 
Cornell dairymen and stockmen will be 
glad to know that Professor Wing is:still 
on the job as strong as ever. His office 
is in the Animal Husbandry Building. | 





THE COLLEGE IN THE CORNFIELDS 


The Learned Men of whom Professor Curtis Writes Were Saved the Walk to the Domecon Cafeteria for 
Corn on the Cob tn Ge Barty Daze of he College. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































: NE has to do things in order to 
know them” was the remark 
that Professor L. H. Bailey, 

then dean of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, made to me several years 
ago. He was referring to the ability of a 
farm boy in the College of Agriculture as 
compared to the ability of one inex- 
perienced in farm work. The remark was 
a casual one only, but I saw the force of it 
then and I have realized the force of it 
more fully in later years from my own 
experience in actual farming, an experience 
following ten years of teaching in agricul- 
ture and five years of enforcing agricul- 
tural law. 


Seven years ago I returned to the home 
of my boyhood, my father’s farm, mainly 
fruit, to become a practical farmer. Edu- 
cational advantages had been mine in 
abundance,—a college training, ten years’ 
teaching experience in fruit growing, and 
five years’ experience in the enforcement 
of agricultural law. As far as mental 
equipment is concerned, I should have 
been able to raise fruit one hundred per- 
cent grade A. But it did not seem to work 
out that way at once. Rather, it has taken 
me about six years to ‘find myself.” It is 
my thought to comment briefly on the 
experiences with an orchard. 


One of the orchards on the home farm 
had been the pride of my father. It was an 
11 acre field of McIntosh trees, fourteen 
years planted, that had not been bearing 
although there was no apparent reason for 
its sterility. I set out immediately to make 
that orchard bear and had no other 
thought in mind than that it would be an 
easy proposition. The trees were 20 feet 
apart, square system of planting. The per- 
manent trees were 40 feet each way, which 
meant that there were three fillers to every 
permanent, or a filler row between the 
permanent rows and a filler tree between 
the permanent trees in the row. The 
fillers in this case were also’ McIntosh. 
Every spring the trees would blossom in 
abundance, a mass of white bloom, promis- 
ing a splendid crop of furit. But every- 
thing would fall off and neither permanent 
nor filler could be enticed to produce fruit. 


The problem was an interesting one 
from the viewpoint of the scientist but 
decidedly discouraging from the practical 
point of view. And for three years in suc- 
cession it bloomed in full but failed to bear. 


During those three years I worked on 
every factor that might be the cause of its 
unfruitfulness. Tillage was one, but the 
orchard was tilled annually and a cover 
crop grown. Spraying was another, but 
the trees were sprayed. thoroughly up to 
and including the petal spray. Then there 
was the fertility, but barnyard manure 
was applied every other year. 





But When You Start to Apply Your Learning— 


By Charles S. Wilson 


NE year there was a small crop of 

fruit, just a few apples on each tree. 
A few trees of other varieties were scat- 
tered throughout the block and an or- 
chard of different varieties adjoined. Cross 
pollination seemed to have some influence 
on the setting of fruit because it happened 
that there were a few more apples where 
cross-pollination was possible. A specialist 





CHARLES S. WILSON 


Now that Charlie is no Longer Connected Officially 
with THE COUNTRYMAN or with Albany and is 


Back on the Land, We Hope That He’s Enjoying Life 
More than he Seemed to > — the Time Thi icture 
was en. 


on cross-pollination from New York 
happened to be at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva en route to the West and his 
judgment was sought. He made a thor- 
ough examination of the orchard, the odd 
varieties scattered throughout and the 
seedling apple trees round about, and con- 
cluded that, in his judgment, the McIntosh 
trees were sterile because there was little 
opportunity for cross-pollination and that, 
in order to get fruit, other varieties would 
have to be grafted into the permanents at 
intervals throughout the orchard. Other- 
wise the orchard would always be un- 
fruitful. I did not believe in full what he 
advocated but that night I wished I had 
something else in that field than those Mc- 
Intosh trees. In later years it has de- 
veloped that cross-pollination is only a 
minor factor and I know now that some of 
the odd varieties in the orchard do not 
bloom with the McIntosh. 


In the last three years the filler rows 
have been pulled out—that is, every other 
row—over five hundred trees. It has taken 
nerve and much work but the filier rows 
are gone, and the orchard looks better 
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and is better. Never again shall I advo- 
cate the use of fillers in the apple orchard. 

We now spray throughout the season for 
insects and plant diseases. The foliage is 
healthy and free from these troubles. 
Undoubtedly apple scab was a factor in 
the setting of fruit. The first few years we 
stopped spraying when we saw that no 
fruit had set, but sometimes thereafter scab 
developed to such an extent on the foliage 
after blossoming as to weaken the fruit 
buds for the following year. 


HREE years ago I .began to apply 

nitrate of soda as a fertilizer to the 
permanent trees. Just for demonstration 
I chose a small plat of two rows. The trees 
in one row received four pounds of nitrate 
of soda per tree and an adjacent row 
received none. The permanent trees 
throughout the entire orchard received a 
similar amount but the fillers none. The 
results have been marked beyond belief. 
Last year, 1926, the ‘‘no nitrate” row, 31 
trees, produced nine barrels, whereas the 
“nitrate” row produced 39 barrels. Some 
observers commented that the nitrate was 
particularly effective that year because of 
the weather. Others remarked that this 
particular soil was sensitive to the applica- 
tion of nitrate. But I saw enough benefit 
from its application in that orchard to 
apply it to all trees in all the orchards on 
the farm this year. And again the effect 
this year is equally marked. The “no 
nitrate’ row produced 15.7 barrels, where- 
as the “nitrate” row produced 59 barrels. 
And there was equally marked benefit 
throughout all the orchards where the 
nitrate was applied. Many fruit growers 
have visited this orchard this year and 
their comment, almost without exception, 
has been the same, ‘There is no doubt of 
the benefit of nitrate and it is so marked 
that one would not believe it.’”” Comments 
from orchardists in different parts of the 
State who have used nitrate seem to 
indicate similar benefits. I shall apply 
nitrate hereafter in amounts varying from 
five to ten pounds per tree to all trees in 
our orchard blocks. 

Five years of practical experience with 
the McIntosh orchard have brought it 
into fruitfulness. A plan of management 
has been developed adapted to the needs 
of the trees but it is entirely different from 
what I would have mapped out at the 
beginning. It has brought me to these 
conclusions: 

First, thorough tilling annually is not 
necessary. Sod for several years in suc- 
cession, mowed twice annually, is an 
effective and economic method of manage- 
ment. 

Second, never again will I plant fillers in 
an apple orchard. Do one thing at a 
time and do it well. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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HE first widespread effort to teach 

children to study nature and ele- 

mentary agriculture was instituted 
by Liberty Hyde Bailey following the 
agricultural depression during the years 
1891-93. The fundamental objective was 
to insure the economic prosperity of the 
coming generation through the education 
of the farm boys and girls. John W. 
Spencer organized the children in the rural 
schools of the State into junior naturalist 
and gardening clubs. The members of 
these clubs paid 
their dues by writ- 
ing letters about 
their nature obser- 
vations to Mr. 
Spencer, who very 
soon became their 
beloved “Uncle 
John.” Mr. Spen- 
cer’s colleagues in 
conducting the na- 
ture-study program 
at Cornell Univer- 
sity were Mrs. Anna 
B. Comstock, Alice 
McCloskey, and 
others under the 
leadership of L. H. 
Bailey. 

Thus for a num- 
ber of years the ex- 
tension work with 
young folks was al- 
most entirely nature 
study taught 


school leaflets. 
These leaflets have 
grown to be a rich and varied literature of 
nature study topics. 

Following the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act in 1914, emphasis was given to 
a work with girls and boys having a more 
specific application to practical homemak- 
ing and agricultural problems. For the 
most part, this work in its early stages 
was conducted by county agricultural and 
home demonstration agents under the 
direction of Professor Martha Van Rens- 
selaer as state club leader. 

Early in 1915 an agreement was entered 
into by the College and the State Educa- 
tion Department defining relationships and 
policies to be observed in the conduct of 
junior extension work, and the work at the 
College was placed under the supervision 
of the department of rural education. At 
this time Professor C. O. DuBois of the 
State School of Agriculture at Alfred Uni- 
versity was made a district agent for 
junior extension work and became the first 
paid junior extension or club agent in the 
State employed in co-operation with the 
State College of Agriculture. Prior to this 
time, however, Rufus Stanley of Elmira 
had been conducting girls and boys clubs 
in Chemung County, a part of the time in 


First County School Picnic held at Cornell Universi: 


The Story of Junior Extension 


co-operation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. On February 1, 
1916, F. L. Griffin was made extension 
professor of rural education and state 
Jeader of junior extension. Co-operative 
relationships similar to those existing 
with the State School of Agriculture at 
Alfred University were soon after arranged 
with the other special state schools of agri- 
culture in the State. Several district 
superintendents of schools also became 
interested. The superintendents organized 





THE BEGINNINGS OF JUNIOR EXTENSION 
through the rural Director Bailey is Chatting with a Group of Parents and Teachers at Luncheon on the Occasion of the junior extension in 


Extension Work Were Presented. 


junior extension work in many of the 
schools in their supervisory districts and 
gave considerable time to its supervision. 
This interest was quickened through the 
rise of patriotic feeling due to our partici- 
pation in the war. The appropriation by 
the Federal government of the so-called 
war emergency funds for stimulating food 
production and the establishment of 
county boards for local defense made 
possible the employment of a large num- 
ber of local and district extension leaders. 
The withdrawal of the Federal and local 
war-emergency funds and the general 
apathy following the armistice made it 
clear that if junior extension work was to 
become permanent it must be under the 
direction of trained local leaders and local 
provision must be made for financing. It 
was apparent that, under the county farm 
and home bureau law, boards of super- 
visors had the authority to make appropri 
ations to the associations for junior ex- 
tension work. The State education law 
also makes provision for the refunding of 
a part of the salary of “directors of agri- 
culture,” whose functions and duties, 
though limited as to area, are essentially 
the same as those of junior extension or 
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club agents. Early in 1919 steps were 
taken looking toward the establishment of 
a county organization to assume local 
responsibility and to provide for the full 
utilization of Federal, State, and county 
funds. This resulted in a supplementary 
memorandum of understanding with the 
State Education Department, which was 
finally approved in March, 1920, whereby 
the local direction and administration of 
junior extension work in counties is vested 
in a county board for junior extension, 
which is composed 
of the district su- 
perintendents of 
schools in the coun- 
ty and an equal 
number of repre- 
sentatives of the 
farm and home 
bureau associations 
and may include 
representtives of 
such other organi- 
zations in the 
county as may be 
mutually agreed up- 
on. The State 
education law has 
since been amended 

’ from time to time. 
Rensselaer 
County was the first 
to take advantage 
of this arrange- 
ment and perfected 
a county board for 


on May 26, 1905. At this Time Plans for Junior 


the fall of 1919, a 

full-time junior ex- 
tension leader being employed from 
January I, 1920. During the year 1920 
seven counties—Chenango, Erie, Living- 
ston, Oneida, Otsego, Rensselaer, and 
Westchester—were organized and em- 
ployed full time junior extension leaders. 
Since then the work has made a steady and 
consistent, though gradual, growth. There 
are now employed 20 full-time county club 
agents and two full-time assistant county 
club agents. On June 1, 1927 there were 
enrolled 17,337 boys and girls in the var- 
ious junior projects in agriculture and 
homemaking. 

Younger children have shown great in- 
terest in the gardening and poultry proj- 
ects due to the smaller investment re- 
quired by these enterprises. Potato rais- 
ing is the most popular farm crops project. 
As befits a state with dairy farming a 
major. agricultural enterprise, calf raising 
by the farm boys is by far the most im- 
portant among animal husbandry proj- 
ects. During the last few years older boys 
have taken a keen interest in the newly 
developed practical and worthwhile rural 
engineering and forestry projects. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Twenty-fifth Candle 


HE twenty-fifth candle is lighted on the birthday cake of 

Tue CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN. Ours was an easy one to 
light, for we were guided by the glow from its predecessors. Ours 
was a pleasant one to light, for we have watched the others flicker 
and burn bright. The first was lit with flint in a basement; its 
flame was small but it was hot and clear. Later ones have had 
to weather gusts of adversity; they, too, survived. Even today 
all is not calm. Many an unexpected wind blows warning. But 
the stormiest days are past. 

Tur CounTRYMAN has grown with the College of Agriculture. 
Elsewhere, Dr. Bailey tells of that wave of enthusiasm that 
swept the College at the beginning of the twentieth century. He 
started that wave and it has gained force since. It was then that 
Tue CouNTRYMAN was launched by the men who have written 
again in this issue. The history of Tae Countryman is the 
history of the growth of the College. Of this we are proud. From 
the grand Warren down to our fledging selves, we are grateful of 
our opportunity to carry on. It has been lots of fun doing it. 
Proudly, yet humbly, we say, ‘We hope you enjoy it as well.” 


We Want an Explanation 


HE number of Jews in the entering class has decreased from 

some two hundred admitted last year to 61 this year, 51 of 
whom hold scholarships. This may be a chance circumstance. 
It may be an effect of a possible apportionment of the freshmen 
on the basis of the region of the country in which they live and 
the density of population in that section. It may be the result of 
a frank restriction of the number of persons whose name have a 
Semitic flavor. The matter seems most certainly alien to those 
ideals which the early Cornell fought to maintain. Whatever the 
explanation of this fact, the University owes it to its good name 
to give that explanation, for without it the matter has an un- 
wholesome smell. 


A Clock Without Hands 


HE extension service of the College is co-operating for the 

second time with the bankers of New York in a state-wide 
farm inventory and credit statement campaign as an organized 
effort to help put farming on a more sound business basis. The 
banks do not and cannot furnish unlimited credit to any and all 
farmers. But they are saying “If a farmer takes an annual in- 
ventory and files a credit statement with his bank, both the 
farmer and the banker will be better able to negotiate a loan.” 
The College extension service is telling the farmer to take an 
inventory and find out where he stands financially and then, if 
he needs credit, to go to his banker and talk it over instead of 
going to his feed dealer or some other middleman who is not as 
well equipped to furnish credit as is his bank. 





Through Our Wide Windows 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish cam: 
and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that the on = may lead 
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Credit has always been one of the big problems of business 
and farming as a business has always used credit. The men be- 
hind this campaign are striving to bring about a much needed 
improvement in the farm credit situation. Their logic is sound 
and their slogan a good one. We join with the extension worker 
and the country banker in repeating that “a farm without an 
inventory is like a clock without hands, it is going but you can’t 
tell whether it is gaining or losing.” 


Scholarship vs. Advertising 


IFTEEN Wisconsin boys have been granted $100 scholar- 

ships in the agricultural short course at the University of 
Wisconsin. In competing for the scholarships, which were 
awarded by the regents of the state university, each candidate 
prepared a short essay on “Agriculture and My Future.” Per- 
sonal recommendations were also considered by the judges, 
selection being based on experience in agriculture and belief in 
farming as a career. Here in New York there are few scholar- 
ships and much advertising of the short courses at Cornell. If 
the powers that be are convinced of the value of these courses to 
the farmers of the State, they would do well to emulate the 
example of Wisconsin. 


Plant Diseases 


KNOWLEDGE of the symptoms, causes, and the life story 
A of a disease is essential to effective control measures. Since 
the middle of the last century, especially, men have realized the 
importance of the diseases of plants in the production of crops and 
have devoted painstaking effort to studying them. It is only 
within the last 25 years that there has been much public activity 
in the control of plant diseases and much effort to instruct stu- 
dents, extension workers, and farmers in the principles of plant 
disease control. Within the past two years two books have 
appeared which bring together the already ponderous mass of 
information now available. 

One* is devoted exclusively to disease of vegetable crops and 
discusses all the important maladies from which vegetables suffer. 
The book is written clearly and simply, illustrated effectively, and 
should be a valuable manual of reference for pathologists, ex- 
tension workers, and growers. The author is extension professor 
of plant pathology at Cornell University. 

The other volumeft is a more comprehensive work, covering 
the entire range of plant diseases in a scholarly, accurate, and 
technical manner. It is a textbook, essentially, for use by teachers 
students, and investigators. The author is head of the depart- 
ment of plant pathology at the State College of Washington. 


*Manual of Vegetable-Garden Diseases, by Charles Chupp. 
(The Rural Manuals.) The MacMillan Company, New York. $5. 


tManual of Plant Diseases, by Frederick DeF. Heald. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, New York. $7. 





news, present the latest agricultural information, 
4 fuller and finer lives. 
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R. LELAND O. HOWARD, who 
D celebrgted his 7oth birthday last 
June by coming to Cornell during 
Commencement festivities and by visiting 
some of the old haunts of his undergradu- 
ate days, has just laid down the executive 
duties of chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Entomology which he‘has carried so suc- 
cessfully for the past 35 years. Although 
Dr. Howard was born in Rockford, IIli- 
nois, his boyhood was spent in Ithaca and 
naturally he attended Cornell University, 
from which he graduated in 1877. Thus 
in addition to celebrating his birthday last 
June he also marked the 50th anniversary 
of his graduation from Cornell. While an 
undergraduate he came under the spell of 
that great teacher and investigator, Pro- 
fessor John Henry Comstock, and as a 
result went to Washington in the fall of 
1878 as assistant entomologist in the U. 8. 
Bureau of Entomology when the whole 
force of the bureau consisted of only three 
or four individuals. His progress was 
rapid, for at the end of sixteen years this 


J. Stuart Ainslie, Jr., now has a nur- 
sery of his own and is growing creeping 
bent grass for lawns and putting-greens. 
He’ is married and is the proud father of 
two children, Elizabeth R. and James 
Stuart. Since leaving college Ainslie has 
been ranching in Northwestern Canada. 
He also sold insurance. His father, who 
sent us the information, says that Ainslie 
is now at his life’s work, “Working in the 
land of out-of-doors.’’ His address is Kent, 
Box 285, Washington. 

George Norwood Allen is manufactur- 
ing and farming. His city address is 16 
Blakely Court, Troy, New York. He is 
married and has two boys, George Eben 
and Norman Waite. 

For three years after graduation, he 
managed a 10,000 acre estate in West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. Then he managed a 
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Dr. L. ©. Howard ’77 Resigns as Entomology Chief 


By Glenn W. Herrick 


comparatively young man became chief 
of the bureau (1894). In that capacity 
he has served ever since with signal suc- 
cess. In 1900 the bureau employed 14 
scientific workers and three clerical helpers 
and received from Congress an appropria- 
tion of $30,700, while in 1922 the Bureau 
employed 433 scientific workers, 122 cleri- 
cal helpers, and received an appropriation 
of $1,769,280. Since 1920 the number of 
men and the amount of money serving 
the bureau have materially increased. 
At the present time the bureau has a field 
station for the investigation of injurious 
insect pests in every state in the Union 
with the possible exception of the Da- 
kotas. Thus the activities of the bureau, 
organized under the guiding hand of Dr. 
Howard, cover the whole of the United 
States and are concerned with every 
phase of injury committed by those tiny 
but multitudinous animals we call in- 
sects. Fortunately, Dr. Howard has 
lived to see the fruition of his labors in 
the development of the most highly or- 


Some Notes on Students at the College 25 Years Ago 


motor truck and tractor company for 
eight years. For the next eight years he 
was general superintendent of an imple- 
ment and harvesting manufacturing com- 
pany. He has a 600 acre farm in Wash- 
ington County. The address is R.F,D. 1, 
Schaghticoke, New York. He does dairy- 
ing and general farming. He has 70 Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle and some poultry. 
Fred H. Atwater is living at Brook- 
tondale, New York, and working in Ith- 
aca as a private secretary at Rothschild 
Brothers’ store. Fred has been consistent 
about doing this type of work, having held 
positions with the following companies: 
1906 to 1910 with the Prudential In- 
surance Company at Ithaca, New York, 
and at Jamestown, New York; 1910 to 
1911 with the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Buffalo; 1911 to 
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ganized and most efficient agency in ex- 
istence for the investigation of economic 
entomological problems affecting the 
agriculturist. 

In the meantime, Dr. Howard has car- 
ried on his researches, especially in the 
domain of medical entomology and insect 
parasitology, until he has become an in- 
ternational figure in the science of en- 
tomology. He is an honorary member of 
many foreign scientific societies and has 
been the recipient of many honors and 
honorary degrees from scientific associa- 
tions and societies in his own country. Al- 
though Dr. Howard has retired from his 
executive duties as acting chief of the 
bureau, he has not, by any means, given 
up his work in entomology. Now that he 
is free from the distractions of an organ- 
izer and executive he is devoting his whole 
time to research; he is continuing as an 
active member of the bureau in the ca- 
pacity which he enjoys, most, I believe, 
namely, that of an investigator. 


1913 with the Empire Limestone Com- 
pany, also of Buffalo, New York; 1913 to 
date with Rothschild Brothers. ‘Fred is 
married and has two children, Phyllis 
Jean and Doris Emily. 

TT ONE 


Frederick Eugene Bailey, we regret to 
learn, died on March 20, 1926 at the 
Bailey homestead. He was born at San- 
ford, New York, May 21, 1881. After 
college he returned to the homestead at 
Deposit, New York, which he purchased 
from his relatives. Bailey was a success- 
ful farmer, specializing in registered stock 
and poultry. His widow and three chil- 
dren, Lois Pauline aged 6, Ruth Marie 
aged 5, and Helen Janis aged 3, are living 
at 88 Pioneer St., Cooperstown, New 


York. 
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George Lynn Barber is now engaged in 
the real estate business selling “lots and 
lots.” He is married. Since leaving Cor- 
nell, George has worked for the Cornell 
Horticultural Department, has been in 
charge of the fruit department at Tully 
Farms, Syracuse, New York, and sold real 
estate for three years. Later he bought 
his old home farm at Chazy, New York, 
and fruit farmed it for three years, then 
he entered the real estate game at Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. His address is Box 
1788, 2026 North 4th Ave., Birmingham, 
Alabama. Write again, George. 


William E. Baugh has been connected 
with the Indianapolis schools ever since 
graduation. He spent two summers each 
in the University of Wisconsin and in 
Butler University; he has also done some 
extension work for the University of 
Indiana. Baugh is now principal of public 
school number 23 of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He is married and has two children, 
Frances Adelaide and Wilma Eudine. 
They are living at 1235 West 25th Street, 
Indianapolis. 


George Arthur Bell is consulting special- 
ist on horse breeding, Remount Service, of 
the War Department. His address is Fort 
Douglas, Utah. He says he is married, but 
he makes no further comment. 

From 1905-1917 George did research 
work in animal husbandry for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
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1918 he was a captain in the army. Since 
1920 he has been in the remount service. 


Cornelius Betten is director of resident 
instruction in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. He is married and 
has two boys, Robert Sherer ’28, and 
Cornelius Jr. ’31. Until 1915 he was a 
teacher of biology and entomology. Since 
then he has been secretary of the College 
and now is in his present position. His 
address is 3 The Circle, Ithaca. 


W. G. Brierley is associate professor of 
pomology at the University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul. His address is 
2222 Langford Avenue. He has been in 
college and experiment station work since 
graduating in 1906. He spent four and a 
half years at Washington State College. 
While there he apparently fell victim to 
the wiles of a Washington co-ed. She 
graduated in 1912; they have one son 
Gordon, aged 11. Since 1913 he has been 
at Minnesota. 


Harry Freeman Button’s permanent ad- 
dress is Canastota, New York, but just 
now he is teaching agriculture in the 
Albanian-American School of Agriculture 
at Kavaje, Albania. Harry has taught 
most of the time since leaving college. For 
a number of years he taught agriculture in 
the Manassas High School at Manassas, 
Virginia. Then for a time he was director 
of the agricultural schools of one of the 
districts in Virginia. Following that he in- 


Holsteins at Agricultural 
Colleges 


WENTY-SIX agricultural colleges reporting pro- 


duction of cows in their college herds for last year 


show that: 


442 Holsteins averaged 11,056 Ibs. milk and 
381 Ibs. butterfat during the year. 


Holsteins lead in butterfat and milk production. 


Buy Holsteins for profit. 


Literature on this great breed on request. 


Write 


“Yhe 


Extension Service . 


HOLSTEIN@EFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street - Chicago, IIl, 








structed at Vincennes University, Vincen- 
nes, Indiana, and later at the Institute of 
Applied Agriculture at Farmingdale, New 
York. Harry is married and has four 
children. They are all graduates of Cornell 
Gertrude ’16, Dorothy ’20, Henry ’21, and 
Romaine ’27. 


Dwight E. Carley is engaged in dairy 
and general farming at Manlius, New 
York. Carley married a graduate of 
Cortland Normal School. They have five 
children; Ralph 17, Mary 15, Harold 12, 
Robert 10, and Theodore 8. Mr. Carley 
writes: ‘I entered Cornell University in 
the fall of 1902 as a special student in 
agriculture and finished in the spring of 
1904. My first year was under Professor 
I. P. Roberts, the last year he was dean of 
the College. I remember very distinctly 
the meeting in December 1903 when THE 
CorNELL CouNTRYMAN was first organ- 
ized. It was held in the classroom of the 
old Dairy Building where Professor Wing 
gave his lectures. I thinkel have some- 
where among my papers the first copy of 
Tue CornELL CouNTRYMAN. 

“After leaving Cornell I tested Holstein 
cattle for official records under the direc- 
tion of Professor Wing for two or three 
years and also did quite a little judging at 
different county fairs during the fall 
months. August 25, 1909 I was married to 
Miss Anna C. Wheelock of Manlius, New 
York. We have five children, four boys 
and one girl. We operate a dairy farm and 
keep purebred Holstein-Friesian cattle; 
we also raise general farm crops usually 
grown on the farms of this locality. 

“T have been a member of the town 
board of Pompey and for the past ten 
years justice of the peace. Last summer I 
was back on the campus for a day and 
what a wonderful change there has been in 
the last twenty-five years, when most of 
our classes were held in old Morrill Hall 
and the only building the Agricultural 
College had for classrooms was the old 
Dairy Building, which looked big to us then 
but rather small now beside the newer 
buildings of the College today. 

“T shall always have a warm spot in my 
heart for Cornell.” 

Thank you, Carley, for the letter. 
That’s the kind of news we are looking for. 


Ralph V. Chamberlin is now zoologist 
at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
He is married and has seven children. 
Their names are James R., Beth, Della, 
Ruth, Eliot, Arey, and Helen. 

After leaving college Ralph was pro- 
fessor of zoology and Dean of the Medical 
School at the University of Utah. He held 
this position from 1904 to 1911. For the 
next two years he was zoology lecturer at 
Pennsylvania. As curator of the museum 
of comparative zoology at Harvard, he 
spent his time from 1913 to 1926. Since 
then he has been professor of zoology at 
Salt Lake City. 
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Lee Arthur Chase is living at 18 Walnut 
Street, Gloversville, New York. Most of 
the time he is employed in the glove fac- 
tories there. He was married February 24, 
1909, and now has two children, Myrtle 
Irene aged 13 and Edith Vivian aged 9. 
When asked what he has done since leav- 
ing college, he wrote, “Just sawing wood— 
at present pretty well sawed out. I'll 
never be president, I guess.’”? Chase sent 
thank us several notes which we wish to 
him for. One of these notes was about 
Floyd Porter also of class ’05. He is 
working in the Bureau of Patents, 
Washington, District of Columbia. Chase 
says that Porter called there last summer 
and is “fat and hearty.” 


Percy Edwin Clapp writes that his ad- 
dress is River Road, Rush, New York. 
He was a member of the first board of THe 
CouNTRYMAN. 


John Eliot Coit is another lover of the 
sunny slopes of California. He is living at 
535 Prescott Street, Pasadena. Coit took 
his Ph. D. at Cornell in 1907. He was 
associate professor of horticulture at the 
University of Arizona from 1907 to 1909. 
Then he journeyed to the ‘sunny’ land and 
from 1909 to 1912 was superintendent of 
the experiment station at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. From 1912 to 1917 he was pro- 
fessor of citriculture at the University of 
California. He served as county agent of 
Los Angeles County the next two years. 
In 1920 Coit organized the Coit Agricul- 


UR entire resources — purchas- 

ing, manufacturing and distrib- 
uting—are serving the poultry indus- 
try through Quaker Ful-O-Pep Feeds 
which make available to all flocks, 
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tural Service of which he is now owner 
and manager. 

Thisservice now manages 46 fruit 
ranches in southern California, does tree 
surgery work, top grafting, budding, 
appraises groves, adjusts claims, develops 
fruit lands, and distributes horticultural 
supplies and implements. 

Coit is married and has three children, 
Eleanor aged 16, Frances aged 14, and 
Lucy aged 8. 


Herbert R. Cox for the past seven years 
has been agronomy specialist at the New 
Jersey Experiment Station at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jetsey. Since leaving college 
he has farmed two years, served seven 
years in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, worked three years on the 
staff of the Country Gentleman, and acted 
as county agent of Camden County, New 
Jersey. He is married, and has a son, 
Edwin Halsted Cox, two years old. 

Mrs. George A. Crabb will be remem- 
bered by all her friends if we tell them that 
her maiden name was Mary Clement 
Shepperson. She says her job is being a 
wife, mother, and home-maker. She has to 
be mother for four young Americans. Her 
oldest daughter Anna Elizabeth is a 
sophomore in the University of Georgia. 
The rest of the family are George Arthur, 
Jr., Mary Francis, and Thomas Nathan. 
Her address is 145 Milledge Terrace, 
Athens, Georgia. She was the first woman 
on the CountrYMAN board. 
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“Mary Clem” taught nature study at 
the Georgia State Normal school for two 
years before Mr. Crabb gave her a job. 
After that she lived in Ithaca for two years 
and then traveled with her husband in 
government soil survey, finally returning 
to Athens, where Mr. Crabb has been 
teaching soils in the state agricultural 
college. 


Ralph W. Curtis is professor of orna- 
mental horticulture at Cornell. His ad- 
dress is 601 Highland Road. He is married 
but has no children. 


Morgan W. Evans is now associate 
agronomist for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He took unto himself a wife 
on September 1, 1915. They are the 
parents of three children; Anna Catherine, 
Marvin W., and Sarah Jeannette. Since 
leaving college he has been engaged in 
work for the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1907 he was located at Pullman, 
Washington, where the U. S. D. A. was 
conducting, at that time, co-operative 
experiments with forage crops at the Wash- 
ington State Experiment Station. 

At present, Evans is in charge of the 
timothy breeding and the forage crop field 
experiments at the Ohio Experiment 
Station, at North Ridgeville, Ohio. His 
hobby is the study of grasses. In June, 
1927, Evans was appointed research 
fellow in botany at Oberlin College. His 
address is North Ridgeville, Ohio. 
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Tracy Egbert Davis is at 2426 Bancroft 
Way, Berkeley, California. He is retired, 
but still continues his interest in agri- 
culture owning an apple and grape grow- 
ing ranch at Applegate near Auburn, 
California. During the period 1907 to 1920 
Davis lived at Ithaca, New York; from 
1920 to 1926 he was at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. His work was selling college text 
books and supplies. He retired in 1926. 


William Franklin Fletcher is now teach- 
ing vocational agriculture at Pelham High 
School, Pelham, Georgia. He was married 
on June 26, 1912. Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 
are the parents of three children; John 
Milton, Mary Adeline, and Jane Delight. 
Since his graduation Fletcher has been 14 
years with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 5 years doing commercial 
work in Utah, 1 year of productive horti- 
cultural work in Florida and has taught 
for 2 years at Pelham, where at present he 
is located. 


James S. Frazer is an auto dealer in 
Nashville, Tennessee. His address is 1518 
Broadway of that city. He has several 
children that keep him “working like the 
,”’ so he wrote. 





James G. Halpin is now professor of 
poultry husbandry at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is married and has three 
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children John, Robert, and James. After 
leaving Cornell he was instructor in 
poultry husbandry at the Rhode Island 
State College. Then he went to Michigan 
State College in 1906 as instructor in the 
same subject. In 1909 he became head of 
the newly formed poultry department at 
the University of Wisconsin. Halpin 
usually gets back to Cornell every sum- 
mer for the Cornell Poultry Judging 
School the first week in July. 


Chester A. Hartley is now engaged in 
raising poultry at Gouverneur, New York. 
He is married and has two girls, Marion 
and Doris. Since graduation Hartley has 
done some purebred cattlé raising. Now 
he is running his own farm with a flock of 
a thousand hens. 


Charles Edwin Haslett has been farming 
at Hall, New York, since he left college. 
He is married and has three children. 


Henry Ernest Haslett is a salesman. 
When he is home his address is 301 Dryden 
Road, Ithaca. He taught in the extension 
service for three years after leaving college. 
After that he was a county agent and sales- 
man. He is married and has three children. 
They will probably appear on the Cornell 
campus soon. They are Ernest Vernon, 
15, Harold Dean, 8, and Mildred Jane, 6. 
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Adam §S. Hewetson is located out in 
sunny California where he is a licensed 
citrus tree specialist in Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties. His address is 
Riverside, California, c/o Y. M. C. A. 
Hewetson has done a variety of things 
since leaving his Alma Mater. The list 
includes cow-punching in Alberta, orange 
growing, working in the grape vineyards at 
Delano, and pruning orange trees. He also 
wrote, “I studied accounting and got a 
diploma but too many flappers in the 
offices plus banks etc., kept me out of my 
chance.” The way he refers to the flappers 
above may partially tell why he answered 
the query as to whether he was married in 
the manner he did. Here are his own 
words, “No. Thank the Lord.” That 
should be emphatic enough to assure most 
everyone of at least his present intentions 
as regards matrimony. 


Hans Weller Hochbaum is extension 
agriculturist in the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. He is 
married and has three future Cornellians, 
Albert Hochbaum, 16, Mary Elizabeth, 14, 
and Gertrude Mathilda, 5. His home ad- 
dress is 7311 Blair Road, Washington, 
D. C. 


Hans has been in the field of agriculturai 
education since graduation. For seven 
years he was at the State Teachers Col- 
leges in Colorado and California. He was 
county agricultural agent at Boise, Idaho 
for about a year and a half. Then he was 
state leader of the county agents in 
Idaho for more than four years. He has 
been at Washington since December 1918. 


L. Clark Hoge is now orcharding and 
dairying at Leesburg, Virginia. He is 
married and when asked whether he had 
any children, he said he had nothing 
running around the house but the fence. 
Since leaving Cornell he has been engaged 
in general farming but he is now specializ- 
ing in commercial apple growing to the 
extent of 200 acres of bearing trees. On 
one farm he has a herd of 40 purebred 
Guernseys which he runs as a commercial 
dairy, but he is also doing Advanced 
Registry work. On another farm he feeds 
about a hundred beef cattle a year. 


Jay C. Hungerford is teaching agri- 
culture in the high school at Moravia, 
New York. Since leaving college he has 
been farming, teaching, and in the mills 
business in Ithaca. He is married and has 
five children, Nye, aged 19, Elizabeth, 
aged 17, Kathryn, aged 14, David, aged 
11, and Jay Jr., aged 9. 


Lindley W. Johnson is living at Youngs- 
town, New York, R. D. Heis farming and 
has a roadside market where among other 
things he sells home made candies. He is 
married. From 1906-1918 he worked for 
the Collins Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Since then he has been farming and 
in the candy business. 
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Travis C. Johnson is now director of 
the Virginia Truck Experiment Station, 
at Norfolk, Virginia. Johnson married a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College. They 
have one son, Travis C. After graduation 
he was assistant professor of horticulture 
and botany at West Virginia University; 
then in 1907 he organized the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station and has been 
director of that institution since. 


Edwin Kelly has been in charge of the 
market milk investigations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture since 
1912. His address is 514 East Clifton 
Terrace, Washington, D. C. He has ac- 
quired a wife and two children since he 
left Cornell. The childrens names are 
Ernest Dorrance and Harry Trumbull. 
They probably will make their debut on 
the campus soon. 

For one year after graduation Edwin 
was sanitarian for the Fairfield Dairy 
Company. The next year he had a similar 
position with the Newark Milk and Cream 
Company. Then he went to Washington 
State as Deputy Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner. About this time the United 
States Department of Agriculture heard 
about him. Since 1910 he has been work- 
ing for them. In 1912 he was appointed to 
his present position. 


T. Harrison King, Jr. is farming and 
growing fruit at Trumansburg, New 
York. He also is a licensed land surveyor. 
For the past eleven years he has been 
extension lecturer in agronomy during the 
winter months. He is married and has six 
children. They are Helen (Elmira College 
’31) Mary, Robert, John, Philip, and 
Richard. 


Emmons William Leland is pursuing 
experimental work in the department of 
agronomy at Cornell. He is as yet un- 
married. Since graduation he has done 
work in chemistry. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Caldwell 
Field Experiments and he has continued in 
this work since. His address is 309 College 
Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 


Harvey S. Lippincott is located at New- 
port News, Virginia. After graduation he 
worked as agriculturist for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 9 years; then he was a 
county agent in New Jersey for 4 years. 
Since that he has been agricultural ad- 
viser for the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road. Harvey is married. All this time 
along with his other work he has been 
running his farm in New Jersey. 


Howard Scott Loop is in partner- 
ship with his father at North East, Penn- 
sylvania. They have 187 acres in fru't, 
most of which is apples, cherries, plums, 
and grapes. Howard is married and has 
five children, Charles, Herbert, Helen, 
Robert, and Marian, who add to his labor 
force as well as his worry. 


Percy L. Lyford is the Vancouver man- 
ager of the James C. Lacey and Com- 
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pany, timber land dealers. His address is 
920 Vancouver Block, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. He is married and has 
one daughter, Mary Lyford, age 11. 


After graduation he was in the forest 
engineering and timber business in West 
Virginia, Montreal, and the Province of 
Quebec. Since 1912 he has beerrin British 
Columbia. 

Thomas Lyttleton Lyon is professor of 
soil technology here at Cornell. He also is 
head of the agronomy department.. Until 
1906 he taught at the University of 


{ trees. 


Read Mr. Gillan’s own story of the 


results he got— 


“We have been using Sulphate of 





The more you use 
—the more you get 


This is the experience of Mr. R. 
Johnston Gillan, of St. Thomas, Pa. For 
four years he has applied Sulphate of 
( Ammonia to his “York Imperial’ apple 
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Nebraska, but he couldn’t be kept away 
from Cornell any longer, so here he is. He 
has a wife and two children, John Lyttle- 
ton, and George Clark. His address is 5 
Reservoir Avenue, Ithaca. 

Albert R. Mann is dean of the New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. His address is 401 
Dryden Road. He married Mary Judd 
’04.- They have two children in Cornell, 
Marion ’30 and Jean 31. 

Edwin K. Morse has been dairy farming 
at Moravia, New York since his gradua- 
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Drawing from actual 
photograph shows one of 
Gillan Brothers’ trees 
which received 7% lbs. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
























































































































































Ammonia in our orchard of ‘York Im- 
perials’ for the past four years, keeping 
careful tally of the yield of each tree 
every year. We have put it on at the rate 
of 34, 744, and 10 pounds per tree at a 

’ time and while the gains in growth and 
crop have all been satisfactory, the 
higher application has given the larger 
financial return.” 


A generous amount of quickly avail- 
able nitrogen in the form of Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia before blossom 
time will increase the amount of fruit 
set, enable the tree to carry a full crop of 
well-sized fruit to maturity and promote 
fruit bud formation for next year’s crop. 


Mail the coupon for free sample and bulletins. 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


N-1-28 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


interested in 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Nam 





eee eee eee seer ee sere eeseeeeeereersereeee 


(Write names of crops on line above) 


each year for 4 years. 
The condition of the tree 
tells the story. 


The gol 
Company 
Agricultural Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
emphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 
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tion. Like all good Cornell men he is The family is living at 6809 Fifth Street, 
married and is the father of three children, Takoma Park, D. C. 
Carrie, Willard, and Lillian. Morse is a F. E. Peck has a peach farm at Route 1, 
crack Holstein-Friesian breeder. Amelia, Ohio. This year he had peaches 
William J. Morse is agronomist in the that weighed wnt pound and —— He 
Office of Forage Crops of the United remembers attending the first meeting of 
Pp 
F z the organization of THe CoRNELL 
States Department of Agriculture. He is Couyrrtman. He is married but has no 
in charge of the investigations of soy-  hildren. 
beans, cowpeas, pigeon peas, and several Before becoming a farmer on his own, 
miscellaneous legumes. He is marriedand he held many positions. He taught in 
has one daughter, Margaret Catherine. Mount Hermon School, Massachusetts, 
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The modern machinery of 
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drudgery of mixing feed off 
thousands of tired backs. 
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and then in Berry School, Rome, Georgia. 
He was a dairy chemist for the Fairfield 
Dairy Company, Montclair, New Jersey. 
After that he was county agricultural 
agent in Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts. His last job was superintendent of 
nurseries and landscape planting at 
Mariemont, Ohio. 


Horace F. Prince is now engaged in 
perishable freight service for the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. His work consists of in- 
spection and loss prevention, giving talks 
on transportation of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to railroad men and agricultural 
colleges. Prince is married and has one 
boy, Paul Lincoln. After leaving college 
he raised fruit for ten years. For ten years 
more he was with the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads. The last 
three years he has given numerous talks 
before various organizations on trans- 
portation, and he has been writing such 
articles for agricultural magazines. He 
may be reached at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Freight Station, Buffalo, New 
York. 


He writes us that C. W. Winburn is 
one of the large grape growers at Brocton, 
New York and has an attractive home 
fronting on Lake Erie. Thank you for the 
information Prince. 

Norman Ratchford farmed and lum- 
bered until 1920 when he entered school 
work. He is now county superintendent of 
vocational agriculture with his address at 
233 North Church Street, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. He is married and has two 
sons, Robert and Donald, aged ten and 
seven respectively. 

William J. Reidy after a four years try at 
poultry farming went into building con- 
tracting. Then he changed again and for 
the past eight years he has held the 
position of assistant superintendent of the 
division of employment of the New York 
State Department of Labor and has had 
charge of the farm department. 


C. A. Rogers is farming at Bergen, New 
York. Poultry breeding and commercial 
hatching have been an important part of 
his business. Besides his farm work 
Rogers has been active in co-operating with 
various state organizations. This year 
“Chick” is celebrating his eighteenth 
wedding anniversary. There are two 
children in the family, Avery and C. A. jr. 


Harold Ellis Ross is professor of dairy 
industry at Cornell. He is living at Forest 
Home. His daughter Jane Elizabeth is a 
sophomore in the arts college. He has two 
sons, John Warren, and Harold Ellis, Jr. 


Anson Hewitt Rowe is farming at 
Clarksville, Albany County, New York. 
Since graduating from Cornell Rowe has 
held various positions in certain organiza- 
tions. He was president of the Farm 
Bureau for three years, president of the 
Farm Loan Association for three years and 
secretary-treasurer of the Sheep Breeders’ 
Association for nine years. He also was 
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Federal Land Bank appraiser for five 
years. Rowe is married. 


A. G. Ruggles can be reached by ad- 
dressing the University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He is professor of entomology 
at University of Minnesota and state 
entomologist for the Minnesota State 
Department of Agriculture. He went to 
the State after graduation as assistant 
state entomologist; he has been there since 
with the exception of a year spent in 
Pennsylvania studying insects connected 
with chestnut tree blight. 


Floyd H. Ryan is now farming at Dry- 
den, New York. He was married in 1911 
and has one child, Wilma A. After gradu- 
ation Floyd tested milk for a few years. 
Then he was superintendent of a farm for 
two years. He now has a farm of his own 
and is working for himself. 


Charles Frederick Shaw is professor of 
soil technology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. His address is 968 
Crogmont Avenue. He is married. Since 
graduation he has been teaching and mak- 
ing soil investigations in U.S.A., Australia, 
New Zealand, Mexico, and Hawaii— 
mostly teaching in U. S. A. 

Charles says he does not dare tell some 
of the notes he knows about former stu- 
dents! He writes “I surely do remember 
when, with Ora Lee ’06, we took two 
clothes baskets full of the first issue of THE 
CorNELL CouUNTRYMAN and, under the 
guidance of C. R. A. Bues, we carried them 
many blocks to the postoffice for mailing. 

“Prof. Issac P. Roberts, now 94 years 
old, is still hale and hearty and enjoying 
visits with friends here in Berkeley. He is 
still a tiller of the soil—cultivating a very 
successful garden at his home (with his 
daughter, Mrs. Dane Coolidge) on Dwight 
Way, Berkeley.” 


John B. Shepard is agricultural statist- 
ician on the crop reporting board. His 
office address is c/o Division of Crop Esti- 
mates, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Shepard farmed six years in 
the northeast and southwest; worked at 
reclamation and consulting jobs in the 
northwest and Canada for four years; 
since that he has been estimating crops in 
New York State and Washington, D. C. 
He married a graduate of Smith College. 
They have three children, Elizabeth, 
Walter, and Ida. 


Norwood R. Shields is director and in- 
structor in agriculture at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce, Ohio. He is married 
and has five children, Mildred, Anna, 
Vernon, Paul, and Ella. 

Norwood had positions in several widely 
separated states. First he was in Langs- 
ton, Oklahoma, as director of agriculture 
at Langston University. Next he had a 
similar position at Lawrenceville Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia. From there he 
went to Bordentown, New Jersey, to be 
instructor of agriculture in_the_Ironside 
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Industrial School. Since 1920 he has been 
in Ohio. 

8. Curtis Stanion is a vineyardist and 
farmer in California. His address is 
Route 1, Box 360, Kerman, Fresno 
County, California. He married a Syra- 
cuse girl. They have three children, Her- 
man C., H. Roland, and Lurine H. 

Curtis’s first job was advanced registry 
work here at Cornell. In 1908 he was dairy 
inspector for the Board of Health of 
Indianapolis. After that he was foreman 
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of the Certified Milk Ledyard Farm, North 
Reading, Massachusetts. About this time 
he heard about California. He went out 
there to see if it was as good as it sounded. 
From 1910 to 1914 he was superintendent 
of the Linwood Farm at Santa Cruz. 
Then he branched out on his own, and has 
been farming at Kerman ever since. 





Edward Mansfield Swiggett’ is now a 
landscape engineer and superintendent of 
parks for the city of Utica. He married 
Amelia E. Heiland; they have a boy 


A Strict, But 
Paying Program 


INCE every farmer’s earning capacity 

is largely influenced by the efficiency 

of his power and machinery, this factor 
should determine his selection of machines 





and his future treatment of them. 


He should buy only machines known to 
be most efficient for his conditions. He 
should maintain each machine constantly 
at full efficiency. 


He should discard 


“— immediately any machine that fails to do 
Diesen its full quota of work efficiently and well 
a ma and replace it with the best machine for 
out os ee the purpose that the market affords, 
5sizes , regardless of price. The best machine is 
Gates always cheapest in the long run. 
Hillside . 
ae This program may appear too strict to 
Baling Pr many farmers, but it is the only one that 
2 sizes assures the highest earning capacity and 
Bi profit for the farm. We aremore than 
oa achin °° 
cates eter willing to have Case tractors, threshers, 
were, combines and other power farming ma- 
Cultivators chinery judged by standards no less strict. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorporated 
Dept. Z-75 


Racine 


Established 1842 
Wisconsin 


NOTICE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 





and harrows made bythe J. 1. 


Case Plow Works Co. 
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Douglas Mansfield, 16 years old. From 
1906 to 1907 Swiggett did landscape work 
for private concerns. From 1907 to 1908 
he worked as a landscape gardener for the 
Science Southwestern Louisiana In- 
dustrial Institute. In June 1910 he was 
appointed to his present position of super- 
intendent of parks. His address is 1605 
West Street, Utica, New York. 


George Frederick Warren is a farmer at 
Forest Home, Ithaca, New York. Some- 
times he stops farming long enough to 
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teach farm management and agricultural 
economics. He is also head of the depart- 
ment. He married Mary Whitson ’o5. 
They have six children. Stanley Whitson 
graduated from Cornell last June. Jean is 
now a junior in home economics. The 
other future Cornellians are Richard 
George Frederick, Jr, Martha, and Mary, 
Jr. 

George told us that most of his time 
since leaving college had been spent in 
eating three meals a day and trying to get 


STUMP 







BLASTING 







i - TO BLASTING 
—<filt MACHINE 


Sy 
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Lesson No. 3 in the 


FARMERS’ HANDBOOK 
OF EXPLOSIVES 


HEN you come to stump 

removal you find that a 
stump is more than just a stump; 
it’s a system of roots which differ 
for each kind of tree. Further- 
more, you’ve got to consider 
nature of soil, moisture content 
of soil and preservation of the 
stump. 


Such practical considerations, 
not taken up in the ordinary 
text-book, are fully discussed and 
illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams in ““The Farmers’ Hand- 
book of Explosives.” This par- 
ticular chapter, for instance, gives 
the experience lessons in blasting 
the various. kinds of stumps— 






tap-rooted stumps, semi -tap- 
rooted stumps, small lateral- 
rooted stumps and large lateral- 
rooted stumps. It also discusses 
blasting before and after pulling 
stumps, disposal of stump frag- 
ments, felling trees-and splitting 
logs. 

In the class rooms of many agricultural 
colleges and universities,‘“The Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives” is a standard 
text. It’s the experience book, filled 
with the knowledge you’d have to 
pay for otherwise with hard-earned 
experience. 

“The | Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives” covers the use of explosives in 
almost every branch of farming—irriga- 
tion, reclamation, soils, forestry, farm 
management and agricultural economics. 


You can get a copy of the handbook just by mailing 
this coupon. Before you forget it, mail it NOW! 


(AXC-249) 
REG, U, S, PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send. me 
a copy of ‘‘The Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.”’ 
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eight hours sleep. The first year after 
leaving college he spent as state horticul- 
turist at the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick. Then he came 
back to Cornell. First he taught agronomy 
and then farm crops. Gradually he began 
to teach farm management, until in 1911 
he helped start the farm management de- 
partment. Ever since then he has been 
trying to keep it going. 


Herbert Hice Whetzel is professor of 
plant pathology at Cornell. He married 
Bertha A. Baker, a graduate of Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Michigan. They have 
two children Lucy Gertrude, Swarth- 
more ’27, and Joseph Conrad Jr. His 
address is Forest Home Drive, Ithaca. 

Herbert was assistant instructor in 
botany and then assistant professor of 
botany. He was the founder and head of 
the first chair of plant pathology in 
America. He was head of the department 
from 1907 to 1922. Then he resigned as 
head so that he could devote more time to 
research work. 


The First Countryman 
(Continued from page 76) 


other and with the College, and present 
advances in agriculture.” 

We could not afford to change the cover 
cut for each issue so had a drawing of a 
sower made. The professor who drew it 
had the man sowing from a market bas- 
ket. He had seen another professor sow 
fertilizer on his lawn and thus obtained his 
knowledge of sowers. We could not af- 
ford to have it redrawn so the basket was 
turned into a bag. The next year, the 
cover took on a less sombre hue. 

I think our problems were no more 
difficult-than the present ones, for always 
there is just beyond a goal of a better 
paper that will cost more. 


But When You Begin To 
Apply Your Learning— 
(Continued from page 80) 


Third, cross pollination is not a major 
factor in production of McIntosh apples. 

Fourth, nitrate is the food that apple 
trees need and must have to bear well. The 
application of nitrate will be an annual 
event in our orchards. 

The principles of fruit production still 
stand. The methods of orchard manage- 
ment as taught are, in general, correct. 
But in practical work every orchard is a 
particular problem—and a tough problem, 
too. To make an orchard produce fruit of 
good quality and in abundance requires 
observation, careful study, and ceaseless 
work as regards spraying, pruning, and 
feeding. And every line of farming, 
whether it be the orchard or the farm 
crops or the dairy, presents like problems. 
Whether in college or on the farm, a man 
must be always a student. 
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WYANDOTTE 
CLEANS CLEAN 


HEN dairy equip- 

ment and utensils 
are washed with Wyan- 
dotte Sanitary Cleaner 
and Cleanser they are left 
truly clean. 


‘“‘Wyandotte” removes 
all foreign and unclean 
matter, including casein 
and fatty substances, 
leaving nothing on washed 
surfaces which will in any 
way injure or affect dairy 
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Back to the Farm 


for Christmas? 


Notice how they’ re feeding at home—what use 
is being made of the homegrown grains—what 
protein supplements are being fed—whether 
or not they’re weighing feed and milk for each 
individual cow—and whether the average pro- 
duction per cow is as high as it should be. 


There’s no place like the home farm to put 
your college training into practise. Ifthe grain 
ration needs changing, experiment a little 
with it yourself. And if there is any question 
about tts protein basis—the productive part— 
remember that 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


and 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


products. are very economical providers of high quality pro- 
tein. Thousands of dairymen are getting more milk 
at less cost through the feeding of one or both of 


Because “Wyandotte” these concentrates. 


does clean clean, and be- 
iee & cities On Corn Products Refining Co. 
quality and value of dairy New York Chicago 
products it is recom- 

mended by dairymen in 

the United States, Can- 

ada, and leading foreign In 

producing countries in- Every Live Dealer’s Stock 


cluding Denmark and and ; ‘ 
New Zealand. Every Good Dairy Ration 


J.B. FORD COMPANY Ano 


Offices in Principal Cities Full Weight, 





Send for ‘Better Buildings”’ 


LLL 


O 


O Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
Galvanized— RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 


for econom 
aad losting service! Roofing Product s 
Why build to burn? For best protection from fire, 


storms and lightning, use metal roofing and siding. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with = 
are the highest quality sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Roofing, Sidin: 
Flumes, Tanks and allsheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing Tin for 
" dences. Look for the Keystone included in brands. Sold by leading dealers. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
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New — Different —- Novel 


Holly wrapped Christmas. Boxes of 
Norris and Whitman chocolates for 
the Holidays. 


We will mail them for you. 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 
C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 328 College Ave. 


New York Life 
Insurance Company 


Gives the Maximum Insurance 
Protection at the Minimum 
Cost 


Are you going to to the Ag-Domecon Banquet ? 


LET’S GO! 


On Monpay, DECEMBER 12 AGENTS 
; C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
In the Domecon Cafeteria White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
At 6:30 p. m. Dial 2445 
75c. 
S. E. DAVIS ’22 

Get a ticket from an officer of the 120 Catherine Street 

Domecon Club or the Ag Association Dial 8201 
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AG ASSOCIATION HOLDS GAY 
INFORMAL DANCE AT ARMORY 





Dean R. L. Nye of Syracuse to Speak at 
Annual Ag-Domecon Banquet 





HE annual informal fall dance of the 

Ag Association was held in the Old 
Armory Friday evening, November 18. 
There were about 150 couples present and, 
though the stags were limited, many wan- 
co in to listen to Wes Thomas and his 
orchestra. 


The Armory was attractively decorated 
in a combination of colors with red and 
white pepeeninn but with black and 
gold showing. The spot light, with its 
various assortment of colors, added ef- 
fectively to the decorations. The spirit 
of the dance was made informal by the 
stunts which were put on between dances 
and by the music, which was lively and 
peppy. 


Refreshments of cider and cookies were 
served to the dancers between times and 
at all times, in their turn aiding in making 
the dance a success. Dean and Mrs. 
Mann, Doctor and Mrs. Betten, and 
Secretary and Mrs. Smith were the guests 
of the association at the dance and acted 
as chaperons. 


The dance proved to be almost as popu- 
lar on the lower campus as on the upper 
campus, as engineers, artists, and what 
nots from the cana helped swell the 
attendance. ey seem to know where 
thay can have a good time. 


Dean Mann to Award Shingles 

The Ag Association, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Home Economics Club, is plan- 
ning on the annual Ag-Domecon banquet 
on Monday night, December 12. They 
secured Dean R. L. Nye of Syracuse Uni- 
veristy as the main speaker of the evening. 
Dean Mann will award shingles to those 
who have earned them during the past 
year and special music is being provided. 

The sale of tickets will be limited to 250 
persons and the association is endeavoring 
to serve the banquet at 75 cents plate 
though the price has not been definitely 
decided upon. However, the association 
assures everyone a good time and good 
eats. 


AG-DOMECON COUNCIL HOLDS 
FIRST FALL GET-TOGETHER 


HE Ag-Domecon Council held its first 

get-together in Roberts Assembly on 
Wednesday evening, November 2. In 
spite of the genuine Ithaca rain, a large 
number attended and helped to make the 
party a success. 

Professor 8. N. Spring, of the forestry 
department, was master of ceremonies and 
with his jovial manner helped to break the 
ice and make the spirit what it was. Be- 
side several individual stunts, Professor 
Spring sang a unique solo, an old Michigan 
lumber jack song, accompanied by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Recknagel at the piano. 
“Timmy” Butts and a girl friend from 
the Conservatory of Music added several 
selections to those of the professors. Pro- 
fessor G. A. Everett of the extension de- 

ment read some of his selections of 
mch Canadian poetry. Several other 


25 YEARS AGO 


(Taken from the first issue of TH Coun- 
TRYMAN December 1903) 




























Announcement: For some years 
there has been a growing desire to 
establish an agricultural periodical 
at Cornell University. Such a pub- 
lication is necessary in order to kee 
former students in touch with eac 
other and with the College, and to 
et the advances in agriculture. 

his is the mission of THz CoRNELL 
Countryman. It is published b 
students of the College of Agricul- 
ture, and meets the hearty approval 
of the faculty; but the editors are 
responsible for the policy of the 
paper. 





There are several organizations 
at Cornell intimately related to the 
College of Agriculture, among 
which are the Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the Lazy Club, and the Jug- 
atae. Lately there has been formed 
a consolidation of these organiza- 
tions. 


This fall the painting of Professor 
Roberts, which was given by his 
resent and former students and 
aculty, was hung in the general 
Library reading room. 











The appointment of James E. 
Rice as assistant professor of poul- 
try husbandry, gives Cornell the 
honor of being the first university 
to establish such a chair. 


stunts were presented, giving the party 
a care-free atmosphere. 

Refreshments in the form of apples, a 
type of refreshment that would have been 
a disgrace in the Arts College, were dis- 
tributed. Nobody cared to brave the rain, 
so it was unanimously voted to dance. R. 


W. “Dick” Hill ’30 played the piano 
while the rest danced until the meeting 
was declared adjourned. 


FORESTERS FROLIC TO BE DEC. 2 


A second revival of the Foresters’ Frolic 
or Frontier Ball was announced at the last 
meeting of the Forestry Club held No- 
vember 9. The date for the coming event 
will be mber 2 and again old clothes, 
cowboy outfits, gingham dresses, sun bon- 
nets, hip boots, and 45’s with a couple of 
ten gallon hats showing here and there will 
be the fashion plate. Those who were 
there last year will know what this means 
and the others should find out. 

Wes Thomas, who played at the asso- 
ciation dance, has been secured to play for 
the Foresters and from the preparations 
which are being made, another record 
breaking dance seems to be on hand in the 
near future. 


Dr. C. E. Ladd, director of extension 
work of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, announces that ex- 
tension work shows an increase of 16 per 
cent over last oss and the College is at 
present doing four times as much of this 
work as it did nine years ago. 
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HOTEL MEN GO TO NEW YORK 
TO RUN ROOSEVELT FOR DAY 





Five Instructors Accompany 32 Students 
On Practical Experience Trip 


HIRTY-TWO students and five in- 
structors left Ithaca on the evening of 
November 12 to take active charge of the 
Hotel Roosevelt on November 14 under 
the student management of J. P. Binns ’28. 
The principal offices filled by the stu- 
dents were those of managing director, 
assistant managers, front office and floor 
clerks, auditors, accounting department 
officers, dining room staff, stewards and 
engineer staff. 

H. V. Grohmann ’28 served in the ca- 
pacity of head waiter and met the guests 
during the day. W. W. Sproul ’28 led 
George Olsen’s orchestra and directed the 
broadcasting of station WRNY from four 
till five o’clock in the evening. In the 
meanwhile E. Koehl of the Savage Club 
broadcasted an act. The main party was 
preceded to New York by Grohmann and 
Binns, who made preliminary arrange- 
ments for the day. The dining room was 
decorated by Cornell banners which Groh- 
mann took to New York. 





Student Managers Attend Banquet 


The hotel men were kept busy with the 
operations of the hotel until seven in the 
evening, when everybody quit their duties 
and made a hurried change into their 
evening clothes to attend a Japanese din- 
ner given them by Mr. Otsubo, a repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Railways, sent 
to New York by the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

The po of the trip was to give the 
future hotel men an opportunity to gain 
practical experience in the management 
and operation of hotels, and to meet some 
of the ae figures in the hotel world 
with whom they will later be associated. 

The students returned to Ithaca Wed- 
nesday night and resumed their studies 
in the University. 


FRESHMEN ENTERTAINED AT 
DOMECON MASQUERADE PARTY 


The Home Economics Club entertained 
the freshmen and all students in the Col- 
lege on Tuesday evening, November 1 at 8 
o’clock at a masquerade party. The 
grand march displayed a great variety of 
costumes. Ruth and Elsa Crusa ’31 won 
the first prize, dressed as two clothespoles 
with a clothesline, pins and clothes hang- 
ing between them. The faculty enter- 
tained the students, each department giv- 
ing stunts. Dancing and refreshments 
of cider, doughnuts, and apples followed 
the program. 

ne Dann ’28 was chairman of the 
Pp y; She was assisted by Laura Gris- 
wold ’28, entertainment; Irene Meyer = 
and Edith Nash ’30, decorations; Rut 
Conklin ’28, music; Emma Gosman ’28, 
pokeorastens Fern Griffith ’29, invitations; 

ydia Kitt ’29, food; and Marian Wilson 
’28, stunts. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
early in December as an educational meet- 
ing, at which as er will talk on home 
economics work in foreign countries. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT TO PUT ON 
STATEWIDE INVENTORY CAMPAIGN 





Extension Workers and Farmers’ Soci- 
eties to Help Department 





Te farm management extension staff, 
in co-operation with the agricultural 
committee of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association and with the farm bureaus, is 
putting on a state-wide farm inventory 
and credit statement campaign during 
the months of December and January. 
The first week in January, 1928, has 
been designated as Farm _ Inventory 
week and from January 2 to 7 ex- 
tension workers and country banks will 
be using every means possible to call 
farmers’ attention to the benefits derived 
from taking a farm inventory and filing a 
credit statement with a bank. Every one 
of the 80 odd Young Farmers’ Clubs in 
the State will hold a special farm inventory 
meeting during inventory week. Farm 
bureau offices, banks, granges, and agri- 
cultural high school departments will all 
have a supply of farm inventory books 
which provide space and directions for 
taking an inventory of a farm business. 
These books are furnished free by the 
extension service to farmers who will use 
them. 


Banks to Use Clocks Without Hands 


During the campaign, banks will be 
using exhibits featuring a “clock without 
hands, that keeps going — but like a farm 
without an inventory, you can’t tell 
whether it is gaining or losing.” Farm 
inventory posters will be displayed in 
banks, grange halls, milk stations, and 
feed stores. The lecturers of all granges 
in the State will be provided with material 
for a special farm inventory program for 
their first meeting in 1928. 

About 12 years ago the extension service 
began to urge farmers to take an inven- 
tory and file a credit statement with a 
bank. The hands that have held the plow 
handles all day and then perhaps, after 
that, have milked a string of cows, do not 
take kindly to figures, and at first the farm 
inventory sounded too much like book- 
keeping to gather much headway. How- 
ever, six years ago the farm management 
department came out with a very simple 
farm inventory and credit statement book 
and proved to several hundred farmers 
the old statement that “any farmer who 
can read and write can take his own in- 
ventory in about half a day.” Since that 
time the farm inventory idea has been 
spreading by leaps and bounds. Last 
year over ten thousand farmers requested 
the College or their local farm bureau or 
bank for a copy of the College’s publica- 
tion, How to Take a Farm Inventory and 
File a Credit Statement. 


Farmers Can Learn Value of Inventory 


During the past year an excellent step 
toward improving the credit condition in 
the State was taken by the agricultural 
committee of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association. Realizing that banks 
can furnish credit to farmers at less cost 
than can a merchant, and also believing 
that the banker should not loan money to 
anyone without knowing what he owns 
and what he owes, the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Bankers’ Association felt 
that farm credit should be on a more busi- 
ness-like basis. The farm inventory book, 
published by the College, had always in- 
cluded a farm credit statement but this 
form, while regarded favorably by banks, 
had no offical approval or recognition by 
any banking organization. Last Spring, at 
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_ There are 122 students registered 
in the winter courses. They are en- 
ro led as follows: 

Vegetable Gardening 

Fruit Growing 


Flower Growing 
Poultry 

Dairy 
Agriculture 


the request of the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, representatives of the department of 
agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment of the College met with their agri- 
cultural committee and drafted a practical 
credit statement that met the needs of 
both bankers and farmers. This new 
credit statement was later adopted by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York as 
their offical farm credit statement and is 
now supplied to all member banks. The 
new credit statement is also included in a 
new and improved farm inventory book 
published by the College. 


During the next two months, therefore, 
if there is any farmer in New York State 
who does not have an opportunity of 
learning of the value of a farm inventory 
and credit statement, it will be because 
he has not been in contact with a farm 
paper, a farm bureau, a grange, a bank, 
a milk station, an agricultural high school, 
or a young farmers’ club. All of these 
agencies will be using their best efforts 
in urging farmers to put their farms on a 
better business basis by taking an inven- 
tory and filing a credit statement with 
their bank. 


SHORTHORNS HAVE WEEKLY 
ASSEMBLIES IN ROBERTS 


An assembly of winter course students 
was held in Roberts Assembly on Monday 
afternoon, November 14. This was the 
first of a series of smilar assemblies to be 
held during the winter course season under 
the direction of Dr. C. E. Ladd. The pur- 
pose of these assemblies is to endeavor to 
instill in the shorthorns an enthusiasm for 
their work, realizing the importance of 
such enthusiasm for one’s work. 


These conferences are run more on the 
plan of a get-together than merely lec- 
tures. At the first meeting there was some 
singing and stunt singing led by H. E. 
Botsford 718. | Afterward each man in- 
troduced himself to the assembly and it 
was notable to find that eight states be- 
side New York were represented. 


The assemblies are for winter course 
students only and Dr. Ladd is planning 
to have men who are prominent in their 
fields and men who have recently gradu- 
ated from the winter course speak at the 
coming meetings. 


Vegetable gardening 12, the grading and 
handling of vegetable crops, took a field 
trip by bus November 4 and 5. The party 
of 23 studied the harvesting, grading, and 
carloading of celery, onions, cabbage, and 
carrots in the muck land of Wayne 
County. They inspected the excellent 
roadside market of Frank Rich ’26 on the 
main road between Albany and Roch- 
ester. Carloads of vegetables from dis- 
tant states were studied to find out how 
the cars were loaded and iced and in what 
condition the vegetables reached the mar- 
ket. They returned by way of Ontario 
County. 











December, 1927 





PROFESSOR GUISE SUPERVISES 
SURVEY OF ARNOT FOREST TRACT 





Permanent Camp for Cornel] Foresters To 
Be Built on Area 





N accurate survey of the Arnot Forest 
has been started under the direction 
of Professor C, H. Guise ’14. This will 
definitely locate the corners and mark the 
exterior boundaries of the area. A com- 
petent surveyor is in charge of this part 
of the work, while the actual cruising and 
yy of the forest types will be done 
by the students in forestry. The Arnot 
Forest is now an entity, since the last inner 
holding of about 100 acres was bought up 
by the department last py 
A permanent camp will be built on the 
tract sometime within the next year or 
two. At present the only inhabitants of 
the Forest are P. L. Kolbe, a graduate stu- 
dent from the University of Minnesota, 
and W. K. Moran, a graduate student 
from the University of Washington. The 
have cut in half an old novelty mill, which 
once was operated on the tract, and have 
used the lumber from one half to repair 
the portion left standing. Their work 
has resulted in a make-shift hut in which 
they are staying while Kolbe completes 
his growth studies on basswood, black 
birch, and white ash. 


OMICRON NU INITIATES 

Omicron Nu, national home economics 
honorary society, held its fall inititaion 
on November 15 at 6:15 P. M. in Risle 
organization room. At this time the fol- 
lowing seniors were initiated: Elizabeth 
Hollister, Frances Hook, Corinne Mes- 
i Marjorie Stevens, and Mildred 
Tucker. 

Immediately following the ceremony, 
a banquet was held in the red dining room. 
There Miss Conley presided as toastmis- 
tress. The program included a welcome 
to the initiates by Laura Griswold, vice- 
president of the society, and the reply 
by Marjorie Stevens. 

Election to Omicron Nu is based on 
scholarship, leadership, and service. 


NEWS NOTES 

Dean A. R. Mann, Dr. F. B. Morrison, 
Dr. Cornelius Betten, and Professors E. 
L. Worthen, R. H. Wheeler, W. I. Myers, 
Martha Van Rensselaer, and Flora Rose 
attended the annual meeting of the Land 
Grant College Association in Chicago, 
November 15, 16, and 17. Several of the 
Cornell men spoke at the meeting. 


More than sixty members of the farm 
management seminar attended an infor- 
mal dinner at Willard Straight Hall re- 
cently. No lectures, speeches, quizzes, 
or taking of attendance were in order. 
Eats, smokes, and conversation were the 
only things allowed. This is the first of a 
series of monthly supper parties arranged 
by the department’s social committee to 
convince student and faculty that farm 
managers can get along together without 
talking shop. 


J. C. Corwith ’16 was re-elected second 
vice-president of the New York Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at their annual meeting 
held at Syracuse recently. ‘‘Pete” is one 
of the few dairymen on Long Island. 


Professors E. V. Hardenburg of vege- 
table gardening and V. B. Hart and M. P. 
Rasmussen of farm management gave lec- 
tures and demonstrations on the Erie 
Railroad “Potato Special” from Novem- 
ber 7 to 19. This train, under the man- 
agement of H. B. Rodgers ’12, went 
through most of western New York State. 
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The First Summer at Camp Cornell..................... 
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. ; whelmingly successful and enjoyable. Incidentally, 
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By Samuel N. Spring, professor of silviculture in the 
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This chart shows the growth of electric 
transmission lines in rural districts of the 
United States in the last three years and 
projected to 1932. 


It is reasonable to believe that this rate of 
growth will be bettered—but even if it re- 
mains the same, there will be approximately 
one million electrified farms in this coun- 
try by the end of 1932. 


American farmers may safely depend upon 
the electric power companies to carry for- 
ward the electrical progress which the 
principle of individual initiative has made 
possible in the past. 


What ten cents worth of electricity | 
will do on the farm 


Oe 


Ss 


IS 
ee lame oak eile lal I Reha 


Ten cents spent for electricity,willper- | Electricity already provides more dif- 
form any one of the following tasks: | ferent kinds of service for agriculture 


Pump 500 gallons of water; do the than for any other industry. When so 
versatile a servant will work for such 


farm family wash for one week; oper- , ca . apnoea 
ate the milking machine for lhour ©” wages, it i poor farm economy | 


: m him. 
and 20 minutes; separate 1500 pounds aw 
of milk; run the vacuum cleaner for 
ten hours; heat a 150 egg incubator To obtain electrical service for you and‘your 
for two days; saw one and two-thirds  ¢i8hbors, consult your power company, 
; You will find ready cooperation. Many come 
cords of wood; cook for two persons 


; panies have established rural service de- 
for one day; cool the refrigerator for partments to provide the latest information 


12 hours. on the application of electricity to agriculture, 


* * * 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
the Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association 
of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Associaticn. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™STREET- NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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